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THE LOCATION OF LA SALLE’S COLONY ON THE GULE 
OF MEXICO 


One of the unsettled points in the history of La Salle’s career 
in America has been the exact location of the colony which he 
established temporarily on the shores of the gulf of Mexico in 
1685. The view held by Parkman and most other writers has 
been that the site was on the Lavaca river, but from this opinion 
some have dissented, while others have been in doubt because 
of the inadequacy of the available data... The question is de 
batable no longer, for it is settled once for all by newly discov 
ered records in the archives of Spain, which have been corrob 
orated by archeological and topographical investigation. 

In order to put this new evidence in its proper setting, if 
seems desirable to review briefly the main features of the well 
known story of La Salle’s enterprise. In 1682 La Salle descend 
ed the Mississippi to its mouth and conceived the idea of found 
ing there a colony in the name of the king of France. In writing 
of his purposes, historians generally have laid the chief em 


1 Parkman writes: ‘‘It was on the river which he named La Vache, now the 
Lavaca, which enters the head of Matagorda Bay’’ (La Salle and the discover 
great West [Boston, 1910], 391-392). The same view is held by H. H. Baneroft 
(North Mexican states and Texas [San Francisco, 1886], 1:402); G. P 


(Texas [Boston, 1903], 22); and R. C. Clark (The begi 


im 


ngs of Texas Austir 
1907], 18). On their maps Garrison and Clark both place the Frer 
the stream. Miss Eleanor Buckley, in a scholarly 


nh tort east ot 
discussion, concludes that the 


fort was on Lavaca, but shows, correctly, that it was not on the left bank 


State Historical Association. Quarterly, 15:57-60.) W. Kingsford (The History 
Canada [{London, 1888], 2:137-138) concludes that the settlement was probably 


Galveston bay and certainly not on Matagorda. For other views see post, 179 
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phasis upon La Salle’s desire to control and develop the valley 
of the Mississippi, and through that stream to establish connec- 
tion with Canada. But La Salle had other purposes which were 
equally or even more prominent in his plans. K'rench explorers 
in the interior of North America had long dreamed of finding a 
way to the much-talked-of mines of northern Mexico. France 
and Spain were continually at war or on the verge of war, and 
at the very time when La Salle descended the Mississippi 
French buccaneers were scouring the waters of the gulf and 
making raids upon the Spanish settlements of Florida. In the 
course of the next year French corsairs three times sacked the 
Spanish settlement of Apalache. Thus France and Spain were 
competing for the control of the northern shores of the gulf of 
Mexico, and of this competition La Salle’s project was a part. 
When he returned to France, therefore, La Salle proposed to 
establish a colony on the gulf, not only as a means of controlling 
the Mississippi valley and the northern gulf shore, but also as a 
base of attack, in case of war, upon the Spanish treasure fleets 
and upon the northern provinces of Mexico. These purposes 
La Salle plainly set forth in his proposals to the king, and on 
these terms his plans were approved by Louis XIV. 

The colony of some four hundred people left France in the 
summer of 1684, and in the autumn reached the West Indies, the 
ketch of St. Francois having been captured by the Spaniards on 
the way. While in the West Indies La Salle was gravely ill, but 
he recovered his health and in November continued his voyage. 
For reasons which have never been fully explained, the mouth 
of the Mississippi was missed and a landing made near Pass 
Cavallo, on Matagorda bay.* Some students have maintained 
that the passing of the Mississippi was not accidental, but de- 
signed by La Salle, in order better to attack the Spanish prov- 
inees of Mexico. This view, however, seems unwarranted.‘ 

After reaching Matagorda bay the expedition went rapidly to 

2See documents in P. Margry, Découvertes et établissements des frangais dans 
l’ouest et dans le sud de |’ Amérique Septentrionale, 1614-1698 (Paris, 1878), 2:288- 
301, 359-369; 3:17-28. Also G, Gravier, Cavelier de la Salle de Rouen (Paris, 1871), 
96-97. 

8‘* Relation de Henri Joutel,’’ in Margry, Découvertes, 3:91-146. 

4For the view that the passing of the Mississippi was by mistake see Parkman, 


La Salle and the discovery of the great West, 376; Gravier, Cavelier de la Salle de 
Rouen, 100; Justin Winsor, Cartier to Frontenac (Boston, 1894), 313; Bancroft, 
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pieces. A landing had scarcely been made when some of the 
colonists died from sickness and others were killed by the In- 
dians. In the attempt to enter the bay, the Aimable was 
wrecked. Beaujeu, the naval commander, had quarreled with 
La Salle from the beginning, and from Pass Cavallo he sailed 
back to France with the Joly, carrying away some of the sol- 
diers and a large quantity of much needed supplies. Tonty, La 
Salle’s heutenant, by agreement descended the Mississippi to 
meet him at the mouth, but of course did not find him, and there- 
fore gave him no aid. 

To make the best of a bad situation, La Salle moved his colony 
to a better site near the head of Lavaca bay and began a series 
of expeditions to the eastward in the hope of finding the Missis- 
sippi river, which he thought to be near. While engaged in ex- 
ploring the eastern portion of Matagorda bay, the Belle, the last 
of La Salle’s four vessels, was wrecked and left stranded on the 
inner shoals of Matagorda peninsula.’ On his third expedition 
northeastward La Salle, with a few companions, made his way 
to the Cenis Indians on the Neches, and to the Nasoni north of 
Nacogdoches. But here he was forced by desertion and sickness 
to retrace his steps, and he returned to the settlement at Mata- 
gorda bay.® The colony by this time had dwindled down to a 
mere handful, and succor was imperative or extermination cer- 
tain. Again the intrepid explorer set forth with a few com- 
panions, in an attempt to reach Canada. Crossing the Colorado 
near Columbus, he made his way to the Brazos, which he passed 
just above the mouth of the Navasota. Here a quarrel arose 
among his followers, in the course of which Moranget, La 
Salle’s nephew, was slain by his companions while hunting for 
supplies which La Salle had cached in the vicinity during the 
previous expedition.’ 

North Mezican states and Texas, 1:399; Jared Sparks, Robert Cavelier de la Salle 
(Boston, 1844), 130; E. T. Miller, ‘‘ The connection of Pefialosa with the La Sall 


le 
expedition,’’ in Texas State Historical Association, Quarterly, 5:97-112. For a con 
trary view see J. G. Shea, The expedition of Don Diego Dionisio de Peiialosa (New 
York, 1882), 22; Charlevoix, History and general description of New France (J, G 
Shea, tr. — New York, 1866-1872), 4:68-69. 

5 ‘* Relation de Henri Joutel,’’ in Margry, Découvertes, 3:163-226, passim. 

6 J. G. Shea, Discovery and exploration of the Mississippi valley (Albany, 1903 
201-205. 


7 ** Relation de Henri Joutel,’’ in Margry, Découvertes, 3:260-325. 
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To save their own necks, when La Salle reached the scene of 
the murder the conspirators slew him as they had slain Moran- 
get. Historians have supposed that this act was committed near 
the Trinity or the Neches, but evidence now available makes it 
quite clear that the spot was between the Brazos and Navasota 
rivers, and near the present city of Navasota.* To L’Archévéque, 
at least, poetic justice was meted out in full measure, as the 
scholar Bandelier has shown. Being picked up by the Spaniards 
and taken to Monclova, L’Archévéque became a citizen of New 
Mexico, and, in 1720, a third of the century after the assassina- 
tion of La Salle, he was killed by the Indian allies of the French, 
while taking part in a Spanish expedition to Kansas.° 

From the Navasota river the survivors of La Salle’s party 
continued eastward to the Cenis and Nasoni. Here some de- 
serted, but others, including Joutel and La Salle’s brother, 
Abbé Jean Cavelier, made their way across the Red river to the 
mouth of the Arkansas,’® to Tonty’s post on the Illinois, and to 
Canada. From Tonty they concealed the news of the tragedy 
which had oceurred in the wilds of Texas, but he learned the 
truth through Indians, and in the fall of 1689 made a second 
voyage down the Mississippi in an effort to reseue the colonists. 
Crossing Louisiana to the Natchitoches, he ascended the Red 
river to the Caddo, and tlien made his way southwest for eighty 
leagues to the Nouaydiche, a village of Indians living near the 
Neches. But here, for lack of aid and guides, and, it is said, 
hearing of the approach of De Leén, he was forced to give up 

8 The correctness of this conclusion is clear to any one who reads Joutel’s journal 
in the light of contemporary Spanish sources and of established ethnological data 
regarding the Hasinai Indians. (See Bolton, ‘‘ The native tribes about the east Texas 
missions,’’ in the Texas State Historical Association, Quarterly, 11:249-276.) New 
light on the operations of La Salle on Matagorda bay and during his last journeys 
is shed by the declaration made before the viceroy in Mexico City by Pedro Muni 
(Pierre Meusnier), one of the Frenchmen picked up in Texas by De Leén in 1690. 
He had been with La Salle on his last expedition and had remained in eastern Texas. 
Incidentally he confirms by a positive statement the present writer’s conclusions, 
reached some years ago, that La Salle’s death occurred on the Brazos (Espiritu 
Santo) river. Testimonio de Autos en orden 4 las diligencias y resulta de ellas para 
la entrada por tierra 4 los Parages de la Bahia del Espiritu Santo. Manuscript in 
archivo general de Indias, Sevilla, estante 61, cajon 6, legajo 21. 

®See A. F. A. Bandelier, The gilded man (New York, 1873), 299-300. 

10 ‘* Relation de Henri Joutel,’’ in Margry, Découvertes, 3:325-436. 
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the search. Accordingly, he purchased horses from the Indians 
and returned to Canada. 

Meanwhile the little colony on the gulf dwindled down to a 
mere handful. Many of the people died of smallpox. Finally, 
early in the year 1689, four years after the colony had landed, 
most of the survivors were slain by their savage neighbors, the 
Karankawa Indians. In the course of the next few years five 
children and four men were picked up in various part of Texas 
by Spaniards, taken to Mexico, imprisoned, or otherwise dis- 
posed of.’ Just a quarter of a century later two of the boys, 
Jean and Robert Talon, reappeared in Texas as guides of the 
famous St. Denis, when in 1714 he made his historic journey 
from Natchitoches to the Rio Grande.” 

Such in outline is the story of La Salle’s unfortunate colony. 
Much of what we know of it is learned through the records of 
Spanish expeditions sent out in search of it. News of La Salle’s 
voyage to the Mississippi was acquired through the capture of 
a French corsair off the coast of Yucatan in September, 1684. 
Soon Spanish parties were sent forth by land and sea to find 
and eject the intruders. In 1687 the wrecks of the Aimable and 
the Belle were seen by members of two of these expeditions, 
who took from them four pieces of artillery ‘‘and three painted 
fleurs de lis.’’ They concluded that the French colony had been 
completely destroyed; ** but, to make certain, overland expedi- 
tions were sent out from Monterey and Monclova, then the prin 
cipal outposts on the northeastern frontier of New Spain. The 
leader of these expeditions was Alonso de Leén, the ablest fron- 
tiersman of his district. In 1686 and again in 1687 he made his 
way to the Rio Grande and explored it to its mouth, looking for 

11 Letter of Alonso de Leén to the viceroy of Mexico, May 18, 1689, in Bucking 
ham Smith, Coleccion de varios documentos para la historia de la Florida (London, 
1857), 25-27; ‘‘ Interrogations fait A Pierre et Jean Talon,’’ in Margry, Découvertes, 
3:610-621; Alonso de Leén, Historia de Nuevo Leén, edited by Genaro Garcia (Mex 
ico, 1909), ch. 34-45, 

12 Manuscript correspondence of St. Denis with the mission authorities of San 
Juan Bautista, 1714, and of Santa Cruz de Querétaro. 

13 Cardenas, Ensayo cronolégico para la historia general de la Florida (Madrid, 
1723), 268, 283; junta de guerra de Yndias, 4 22 de marzo de 1691. Acordada el 
mismo dia. Representa 4 vuestra magestad lo que se le ofrece en vista del papel que 
escribio Don Andres de Pez, sobre fortificar la Bahia de Panzacola. Don Antonio 


Ortiz de Otalora. e¢, March 22, 1691. Manuscript in archivo general de Indias, es 
tante 61, cajon 6, legajo 21. 
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the French. Hearing in 1688 of a strange white man dwelling 
among the Indians north of the Rio Grande, he crossed it near 
Eagle Pass and found a lone Frenchman ruling single-handed a 
large confederacy of savages. The Frenchman was captured by 
strategem and taken to Mexico; in 1689 he returned as guide to 
De Leon, now on his fourth expedition in search of La Salle’s col- 
ony.’* 

Making his way to the northern shores of Lavaca bay, De 
Leén found the ruins of the French settlement, rescued from the 
Indians a few survivors, held a conference with an Indian chiet 
from the Neches river, and returned to Mexico. Next year he 
was sent on a fifth expedition, instructed to destroy the French 
fort and to aid Father Massanet in founding missions on the 
Neches, where it was feared the French might reappear, and 
where the friars had long dreamed of establishing the faith. 
The French fort was burned, and the bay was again visited.’ 

In the summer of 1690 De Leén returned to Monclova and re- 
ported what he had done. Among other things he stated that 
in the bay, a short distance from the mouth of the stream on 
which the French colony had been established, he had seen two 
buoys which were not there the year before and could hardly 
have been placed there by the Indians.** So serious was the 
matter regarded that a council of war was held in Mexico to 
consider it, for it was feared that the buoys might mark the 
entrance to some channel in which other French vessels were 
lurking, or to which they might return. It was resolved, there- 
fore, that they should be destroyed; the method of their de- 
struction was left to be determined by the viceroy.” 

14 Alonso de Leén, Historia de Nuevo Leén, ch. 34-45; E. Portillo, Apuntes para 
la historia antigua de Coahuila y Texas (Saltillo, 1886), 224-238; Ciark, Beginnings 
of Texas, 9-27. 

15 Letter of Damian Massanet to Don Carlos de Sigiienza, in the Texas State His- 
torical Association, Quarterly, 2:281-312; Alonso de Leén, ‘‘Itinerary of the expedi- 


tion made by General Alonso de Ledén, 1689,’’ in ibid., 8:203-224; De Leén, Diario 
of 1690, manuscript. 

16 De Leén, Diario of 1690, entry for April 26, manuscript; declaration of Gre- 
gorio de Salinas, August 19, 1690, manuscript in Testimonio de autos en orden 4 las 
diligencias. 

17 The junta general was held on August 29, 1690. In it were considered De 
Leén’s reports and certain declarations given in Mexico a few days before. It was 
stated that since it appears ‘‘by the diary that two buoys or anchors have been seen 
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The viceroy not only desired to learn who had left the buoys, 
and to protect the bay, but was even more concerned to estab- 
lish a water route to the missions which had been established on 
the Neches.’* In September, therefore, he sent out an expedi- 
tion to investigate these points. A ship was equipped for three 
months, provided with a launch and a canoe, manned with sixty 
soldiers and sailors, and put in charge of Captain Francisco de 
Llanos, an officer in thé West Indian fleet. With him went 
Gregorio de Salinas, who had been with De Le6én on his last ex- 
pedition, and who was now put in charge of the land operations.” 
As pilot the viceroy appointed Juan de Triana, an expert in the 
navigation of the gulf. As master of the fortification and map- 
maker went Manuel Joseph de Cardenas y Maganfa, who had 
shown skill in the building of the great prison fortress of San 
Juan de Ulua, still standing near Vera Cruz. Before coming 
to Mexico he had served two years in the presidio of Cadiz, 
and one in the West Indian fleet.*° 


in the mouth of the entrance of the Rio de San Marcos, which is in the bay of 
Espiritu Santo, and which appear to be a mark for its entrance; and considering in 
view of all the foregoing proceedings that every mark, demonstration, or sign which 
might give an indication of the slightest danger ought to be destroyed and removed; 
this junta sees no objection to having this done; but it is resolved that the method 
and time of the measures necessary for it be reserved to the providence of his ex- 
cellency, to the end that he may be pleased to give the orders which to him may ap 
pear most suited to his zeal.’’ Testimonio de Autos en orden 4 las diligencias. 

18 In his decreto of November 12, 1690, the viceroy, after reviewing the action of 
the junta regarding the removal of the buoys, adds that more potent motives were 
the report that there were four Frenchmen among the Texas who might have come 
from New France, or from another settlement nearer; the difficulty and expense of 
traveling by land six hundred or seven hundred leagues through a hostile country; 
the knowledge of a large river entering the bay of Espiritu Santo (or San Bernardo) 
which might pass close to the newly established mission; and it being cheaper and 
easier to send expeditions from Vera Cruz. (Testimonio de las diligencias egecutadas 
para quitar las Boyas 6 Valisas en el Lago de San Bernardo, que llaman Bahia del 
Espiritu Santo. Manuscript in archivo general de Indias, estante 61, cajon 6, legajo 
21.) On December 28, 1690, the viceroy wrote that an expedition by sea had seemed 
necessary as a means of exploring the interior rivers with a view to founding a 
waterway to the newly established missions, which would be cheaper than the land 
route. Manuscript in archivo general de Indias, estante 61, cajon 60, legajo 21. 

19 Decreto of the viceroy, November 12, 1690. Testimonio de las diligencias 
egecutadas para quitar las Boyas. 

20 At this time Cardenas was a soldier and engineer at San Juan de Ulua, where 
he had worked two years; he had made a special study of mathematics and fortifica- 
tion; his ability as military engineer had been reported to the viceroy by Don Jaime 
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The instructions provided that the expedition should first 
proceed to examine the buoys. If it was found that they marked 
the entrance to some river or channel, that waterway must be 
explored. But if the channel should lead neither toward the 
French fort nor toward the Neches missions, its detailed exam- 
ination should be deferred to a later expedition, ‘‘since the 
present one is directed solely to learning which of the rivers 
coming from the province of Texas (the Neches country), or 
passing near it and emptying into this lake, is navigable and 
crosses the region between that province and the gulf.’’ If such 
a river should be found, it must be examined minutely, to see 
if it afforded a port for large vessels, and whether it could be 
fortified. To report on these last matters was the especial duty 
of Cardenas, who was instructed to make a careful map of the 
entire San Bernardo (Matagorda) bay, its rivers and inlets, 
and report whether Pass Cavallo could be closed. In case the 
site of La Salle’s colony were to be regarded suitable for forti- 
fication, Salinas was to leave there the French cannon which 
De Leon had buried at the fort; if not, he should carry them to 
Vera Cruz.” . 

The Llanos expedition seems hitherto to have been unknown 

to historians, and yet its records are of first importance in de- 
termining the plans of the viceroy regarding Texas, and, inci- 
dentally, in fixing the location of La Salle’s colony. The records 
comprise correspondence, a diary, and a carefully made map 
of Matagorda bay and its tributaries. The map is so accurate 
that we are able to identify practically every point which Llanos, 
Salinas, and Cardenas visited; and there can be no question as 
to its reliability. It is the work of a skilled and careful en- 
gineer.” 
Franck, After his return from the expedition the viceroy wrote Cardenas a special note 
of thanks for his services with Llanos. In March, 1791, he was still serving at San 
Juan de Ulua. At that time he was applying to the king for promotion to the rank 
of captain of infantry, with employment as an engineer in Havana. The data given 
above has been gathered from an unlabeled expediente in the archivo general de 
Indias, Sevilla, estante 61, cajon 60, legajo 21. 

21 Instructions dated September 14, 1690, in Testimonio de las diligencias egecuta- 
das para quitar las Boyas. 

22 The records of this expedition are contained in the collection of documents en- 


titled ‘‘Testimonio de las diligencias egecutadas para quitar las Boyas 6 Valisas,’’ 
previously cited. They consist of the junta general of August 29; a decreto of the 
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On October 24, Llanos and his party reached Pass Cavallo. 
To this point the diary recorded the observations made by the 
pilot, Triana; thenceforth it recorded the joint operations of 
Llanos, Cardenas, and Salinas, in which a leading part was 
played by Cardenas. His map shows by dots the routes followed 
in the bay, and by crosses, numbers, and letters, the principal 
points of interest. The explorations in the coves and rivers 
were made with the launch and canoes. 

On the twenty-seventh the party crossed the bar. On the 
twenty-eighth they reached the spot where the Aimable had 
gone down (F). Turning northwest, on the thirtieth they 
reached Sand Point, which was accurately mapped and de- 
seribed.* On November 1 they entered Lavaca bay in the 


viceroy, dated at Mexico, November 12, 1690, reviewing the action of the junta and 
subsequent proceedings; and the diary of the expedition. The diary is entitled 
‘Diario y derrotero del viage que se ha hecho y egecutada 4 la Bahia de San Bernar 
do, que comunmente llaman del Espiritu Santo, el Capitan Don Francisco de Llanos, 
por mandado y de orden del Excelentisimo Sefior Conde de Galve, Virrey, Gobernador 
y Capitan General de este Reino de Nueva Espaiia, y Presidente de la Real Audiencia 
de ella, este presente ano de mil seiscientos y noventa.’’ 

Another copy of the diary, somewhat abbreviated, but also containing some addi 
tions, is included in the erpediente cited in note 20 as containing Cardenas’ appli 
cation for promotion. This copy is entitled: ‘‘ Diario de la Derrota que han hecho 
para la Bahia de San Bernardo por orden del Excelentisimo Sefor Conde de Galve, 
virrey y capitan general de la Nueva Espaiia, el capitan de mar y guerra Don Fran 
cisco de Llanos, el Capitan Don Gregorio Salinas, y Don Manuel de Cardenas, en la 
fragata mombrada Nuestra Sefiora de la Encarnacion, sacado por dicho Don Manuel, 
afio de 1690.’’ ; 

The longer diary is signed by Don Manuel Joseph de Cardenas y Magnajia, Don 
Francisco de Llanos, Francisco Millan de Tapia, and Don Gregorio de Salinas Barone. 
It is written in the first person, as if by Llanos. The map is entitled ‘‘ Planta cos 
mografica del Lago de San Bernardo Con los senos y Rios que 4 el se comunican 
descubiertos por horden del Exmo Sefior Conde de Galve V'! Gor y Cap» G! desta Na 
Espafia obserbada y delineada por D» Manuel Joseph de Cardenas Aficéo A las Matas 
Ao de 1691.’’ 

The vessel in which the expedition was made was the Nuestra Sefora de la En 
carnacién. The expedition left Vera Cruz on October 12. Nothing noteworthy o 
curred until the seventeenth, when they passed the mouth of the Rio Bravo 

23 The following summary of the exploration is taken from the diaries for the 
dates indicated here. Since the photograph of the Cardenas map is not clear, there 
has been reproduced a small map of the same region from the official map of De 
Leén’s expedition of 1690 (described, post). 

24 The following description of Sand Point is given in the diary: ‘‘It has a reef 
of sand which extends from the windward point to the southeast 





southwest] and 
crosses almost the entire entrance, leaving a channel on the western side,* for which 
reason this entry has not been found in five expeditions which up to now have been 
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launch, and named it Todos Santos (All Saints) in honor of the 
day. Proceeding to the northwestern corner of Lavaca bay, 
they reached the place where the buoys had been reported (2). 
They proved to be only logs of driftwood. 

Continuing northward, Llanos and his party entered the 
mouth of the river flowing into the bay at its northwestern angle, 
obviously the Garcitas. This stream was given the name of 
Rio de los Franceses, or river of the French. The words of the 
diary are interesting here. It says: ‘‘We continued up the 
river until we arrived at a little village of Indians whom we 
did not understand and who did not understand us. From here 
we continued up the river till we saw some houses,” on the high- 
est elevation. Proceeding toward them, we landed on the banks 
and discovered that they were the settlement and fort of M. de 
la Salle [Munsuir de Salas], from many signs which we found 
there, such as wheels of cannon carriages, musket breeches, and 
many burned planks and beams of the fort.’’** De Leén had 
burned the fortification a few months before. Another report 
tells us that the French settlement was two leagues or about 
five miles up the river. At night Cardenas and his party re- 
turned to the vessel near Sand Point. Before morning a storm 
arose which prevented any work of exploration on the following 
day. 

On the fourth the party went north again in the launch and 
entered the bay where Port Lavaca now stands. From there 
they went to the inlet now called Chocolate bay, and explored it 
with the canoe. Cardenas guessed that it might be the mouth 
of the Medina river, which had been crossed by De Leén in the 
sent to explore this lake.*’’ Diario de la Derrota que han hecho para la Bahia de 
San Bernardo, entry for November 1. The words between stars are not in the other 
version. 

25 The word is buzios, 

26 Diario y derrota del viage que se ha egecutada 4 la Bahia de San Bernardo. The 
Diario de la Derrota states that after leaving the Indian village, ‘‘we continued up 
the river until we came to some houses on a site the most commanding of that prairie, 
which, we inferred, from their form, were not Indian houses. We disembarked and, 
climbing up the bank, we came to the settlement of de la Salle, at point L [just above 
S on map published] where there was a wall of a fortification, or platform, and about 
ten or twelve houses [buaios], besides as many already destroyed.’’ The Diario de 
la Derrota says: ‘‘From there we continued to the pueblo of the French, and ex- 


amined the artillery which was buried there, which consists of eight cannons and two 
swivel-guns of cast iron, new and in good condition.’’ 
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interior; but he was careful to state that this was only a guess. 

Next day they continued up the west coast to the mouth of 
Placedo creek, which they ascended for a league in the canoe, 
thinking it might be the Guadalupe river. Returning they ex- 
amined again the two logs of driftwood, and for a second time 
entered the Garcitas river. Says the diary: ‘‘We found the 
place where the artillery of the fort was said to be, and we un- 
covered it in order to see it and satisfy ourselves. We saw that 
it was of iron. Then we passed on, and, following up the said 
river, we camped for the night at point P.’’ (x on map pub- 
lished.) This point was some three or more miles above the 
fort, and not far from the present residence of Mr. Claude 
Keeran. Next day they continued up the river till the water 
was too shallow for the launch, but evidently they did not reach 
the mouth of Arenosa creek, for no mention is made of such a 
stream. Descending, they spent the night in the bay near the 
mouth of the river of the French. 

At another point the diary gives further data regarding this 
stream and the French settlement. It says: ‘*‘The width of the 
river is sixty yards at the entry. It is eighteen or twenty palms 
deep, but at places decreases to eight palms, at some of the 
fords. Its whole bottom is of mud; after three leagues up it 
contains some groves of oaks, liveoaks, and some wild grapes 
and willows. 

‘* As to the site [of the French settlement), it is on the highest 
point of the plain. It overlooks two-thirds of it in the direction 
of the river, and one-third is a level extending indefinitely north- 
west. As to the materials, the land is black, rich, and sticky. 
The river is of fresh water; the timber, of which there is some, 
is a little distant. There are no stones even to supply needs.’’ 

Next day the party raised the drift logs, cut off some pieces, 
and loaded them on the launch to take to the ship and to Vera 
Cruz. Continuing their exploration, they crossed the head of 
Lavaca bay to another river, coming in at the northeastern angle 
on the bay. Ascending this stream next day for some five or 
six miles, they camped for the night (at the point marked 3 on 
the map). Next day they passed a village of Indians, and short- 
ly afterward the mouth of the river coming from the northwest 
(4), which they recognized as the one that De Leén had called 
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the San Marcos. It was obviously the Lavaca. Ascending the 
east fork (the Navidad), which on his map Cardenas called Rio 
del Espiritu Santo,” they rowed a few miles, but were stopped 
by a raft of drift-logs. The river was described as being well 
timbered, which was not true of the river of the French. 

Turning about they camped some two miles above the junction 
on an elevation (6) described as a red bluff, admirably adapted 
to fortification and settlement. This spot was clearly the place 
where the village of Red Bluff now stands. 

Next day, the ninth, they descended the river, and explored 
the small bay or lagoon above the delta (2). On the tenth they 
explored Cox’s bay, next below (8), and on the eleventh Keller’s 
bay (9). From here they returned to the western shore of 
Lavaca bay, where they camped opposite Sand Point (below T 
and N). 

‘«There,’’ says the diary, ‘‘we found the place where M. de la 
Salle [Munsuir de Sales] had made the barracks to lodge his 
men and all the rest of his train, in order thence to conduct them 
to his settlement. It is inferred, therefore, that his vessels did 
not go beyond this point—there being insufficient water — 
whence he conducted all that he had in launches and canoes.”’ 

On the twelfth the party began the exploration of the main 
bay, to the east. Coursing along the north shore, they passed 
the mouth of Carancahua bay (11) and camped some distance 
east of it under the shelter of a red cliff and a gunshot from a 
spring of fresh water. This place, which was apparently near 
Well Point, can perhaps be identified by residents of the locality. 
Next day they continued eastward to Trespalacios bay, returned, : 
rounded Half-moon Point and proceeded east. 

On the fifteenth they entered a small inlet, and then continued 
east to a lagoon (15, 16) at the mouth of a large river which 
formed a delta. This stream was clearly the Colorado. Car- 
denas called it the Trinidad, no doubt thinking it was the stream 
bearing that name which De Leén had crossed in the interior. 

27 In the De Leén diary of the 1690 expedition to the Hasinai country, the Colorado 
was called the San Marcos and the Brazos was called the Espiritu Santo. It was 
evidently supposed by Cardenas that the two rivers joined here to form the Lavaca. 


Below it will be seen that the mouth of the Colorado was called by Cardenas the 
Trinidad, the name given by De Leén in 1690 to the middle Trinity. 
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On the sixteenth they ascended the eastern mouth of the river 
some ten or fifteen miles to a point (18) near Beadle, and re- 
turned by the westernmost channel till stopped by a raft of drift 
logs, whence they turned back, descending by another channel. 
Continuing eastward up Matagorda bay for a short distance 
on the seventeenth, they then turned back, coasting Matagorda 
peninsula, looking for an outlet to the gulf, and crossed to the 
west side of the bay, where they camped near Point Connor (25). 

With this camp as a base, several days were spent in explor- 
ing and sounding the channel. While here a soldier died and his 
body was thrown into the bay. Finally, on the twenty-ninth, 
they crossed the bar into the gulf, and set sail for Vera Cruz, 
which they reached on the ninth of December, after an absence 
of fifty-nine days. 

Anyone who will take the trouble to compare a modern map 
with that made by Cardenas will be struck by the accuracy of 
the latter, and will be filled with admiration for the engineer’s 
skill. His merit was recognized by the officials in Mexico, and 
on his return to Vera Cruz he received the special thanks of the 
viceroy for his notable work. 

The bearing of the Cardenas report and map upon the loca- 
tion of La Salle’s colony is obvious. They simply settle the mat- 
ter once for all and without argument. The settlement was on 
the Garcitas river and not on the Lavaca, as has been supposed. 
This I realized as soon as I studied the map, as must everyone 
conversant with the conditions of the problem. But I had the 
curiosity to see the locality, to test more minutely the work of 
Cardenas, and, although the proof in no way depended upon 
this confirmation, to see if perchance the site of the colony was 
still marked by archeological remains and was known to local 
tradition.** 

Accordingly, on July 3, 1914, I left Austin for the Garcitas 
river. Going next day from San Antonio by the Southern Pa- 
cific railroad, and passing on the way gatherings of people par- 
ticipating in barbecues and other holiday activities, about 1 p. 
M. I stopped at Placedo station, having before me the prospect 
of taking the midnight train to Ben West, some fifteen miles 
east on the Brownsville road, and on the Garcitas river, there 


28 Especially in view of the opinion expressed by General J. 8. Clark, post, 179. 
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to wait for daylight and the assistance of the local inhabitants. 
But a little inquiry at Placedo made it clear to me that the place 
which I was seeking was on Keeran ranch, and that I must see 
Mr. Claude Keeran, owner of the ranch and a lifelong resident 
of the place. I made bold, therefore, to call him up by tele- 
phone, introduce myself, and tell him of my errand. He was 
interested at once, and generously volunteered to coéperate. At 
his suggestion I rode out seven miles that night in a wagon with 
Mr. Vickers, who was boring a well on the Keeran ranch, spend- 
ing the night in the camp as Mr. Vicker’s guest. Next morning 
as we were eating breakfast, Mr. Keeran, accompanied by his 
foreman, Mr. Charles Webb, came in his automobile, and to- 
gether we spent the forenoon going over Cardenas’ ground, 
with copies of his map and the accompanying report in hand. 
Conversation at Placedo with Mr. J. S. Webb, who for years 
had ridden the Keeran ranch, had elicited the fact that on a 
bank overlooking the Garcitas river were ruins known in the 
neighborhood tradition as ‘‘The Old Mission,’’ but otherwise 
unexplained. Mr. Keeran confirmed this report, took me to the 
spot, and informed me that, like most ‘‘old sites’’ in the South- 
west, it has long been an object of attention to treasure seekers. 
It is exactly where Cardenas’ map shows La Salle’s settlement, 
on the west bank of the Garcitas river, about five miles above its 
mouth, and on the highest point of the cliff-like bank of that 
stream. The place is between Malden Mott and Letts’s Mott, 
but considerably nearer the former than the latter. The spot 
is the vantage point of all the country round. To the south, 
west, and northwest, stretch indefinitely the great level prairies, 
now sprinkled with a recent growth of mesquite, but in La 
Salle’s day an open prairie dotted with buffalo herds. In front 
lies a beautiful little valley through which winds the Garcitas 
river, a good sized stream, from a hundred to a hundred and 
fifty feet in width, and still navigable with a launch for a num- 
ber of miles above its mouth.** On the other side the valley is 
hemmed in by a range of low hills which, off to the northwest, 
fade away into the great plain lying east of Victoria. The 
choice by La Salle of the spot for his colony is no cause for sur- 


29 Mr. Keeran runs a launch on the river, his landing being a mile or more aLove 
the site of the fort. 
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prise. A careful comparison of the topography of the valley 
with Cardenas’ map and description showed that he had delin- 
eated correctly every important bend in the stream, and had 
even placed on his map west of the river and below the French 
fort the small lagoon now known as Red Fish lake. 

The archeological remains of the settlement, so far as we as- 
certained, are not extensive, but they are palpable and of certain 
character. Before we went to the site Mr. Keeran stated that 
years ago there were distinct remains of an ancient wall, but 
feared they had entirely disappeared. But he was mistaken in 
this, for we easily found the wall, then just visible above the 
surface of the ground, and without any digging were able to 
trace it for many feet. The wall is made of large, red, adobe- 
like blocks, apparently of baked red clay. Subsequently Mr. 
Keeran has found it to be two and a half feet thick and to in- 
close an area ninety feet square.*” From the surface of the 
ground I gathered a handful of small fragments of antique blue 
and white porcelain. The story of the finding of the ‘‘vases,’’ 
which made its way into the daily press, is a pure fiction of the 
reporter, for which [ am in no way responsible. Mr. Keeran 
told me, with full circumstantial details, of the unearthing on 
the spot, some thirty years ago, of half of an immense copper 
kettle, nearly a yard in diameter. It was exhumed at dead of 
night by a party of treasure hunters, who were working under 
the direction of a fortune teller and were frightened away by 
uncanny sounds. Mr. Keeran states that the kettle remained 
neglected on the site for several years and then disappeared. 

It is interesting now to note that heretofore several students 
have independently concluded that the La Salle colony was on 
the Garcitas and not on the Lavaca, but have lacked sufficient 
data to give acceptance to their findings. Twenty or more years 
ago General J. S. Clark, on the basis of the archeological and 
topographical data, expressed the belief that the site was on an 
elevation on the west bank of the Garcitas, about five miles 
above its mouth, where he found the remains of an ancient set- 
tlement. The spot was doubtless the same as that which Mr. 
Keeran and I examined. Clark’s opinion was mentioned by 


30 Letter from Mr, C. A. Keeran, August 26, 1914. He writes me that in addition 
he found a carving fork, crockery, pottery, a bullet, spikes, and a coal pit. 
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Justin Winsor, but dismissed as inconclusive.** About seven 
years ago C. C. Small, one of my students in the University of 
Texas, on the basis of Joutel’s journal and such Spanish docu- 
ments as were then available, reached a similar conclusion, 
though he attempted no topographical or archeological confirma- 
tion. Subsequently both his and General Clark’s conclusions 
were rejected by another student of mine in the University of 
Texas.” Finally, Miss Florence B. Stanton, one of my students 
in the University of California, in the light of the new data, in- 
dependently reached the conclusion to which I had already come, 
both with regard to La Salle’s death-place and to the site of his 
colony.** 

Now that we are on certain ground, we find plenty of confirm- 
atory evidence. The Sigiienza map of De Leén’s expedition of 
1689,** which has long been known and has been published, gives 
a somewhat crude delineation of Lavaca bay in general, but 
shows with reasonable correctness the western shore and its 
inlets, which De Leén visited, and places the French fort on a 
stream which corresponds clearly with Garcitas river. At the 
same time that I secured the Cardenas map, I for the first time 
obtained a copy of the official map of De Leén’s expedition of 
1690. This contains a small outline map of Matagorda bay 

31 ‘*General J, S. Clark, a recent investigator of the topographical features of the 
region, is confident that the camp first occupied was on Mission Bay, near the Espiritu 
Santo Bay, and that the Fort St. Louis was on the Garcitas River five miles above 
its junction with Lavaca Bay, while the adjacent river of that name has usually 
been considered the site of the fort. General Clark represents that the ground of 
his supposed site still bore, at a recent day, remains of the fort, and was marked by 
other relics. To most inquirers the evidence has been sufficient that the vicinity of 
Matagorda Bay — and Espiritu Santo is not far off — was the scene of these fearful 
experiences.’’ Winsor, Cartier to Frontenac, 317. 

82 Eleanor Claire Buckley, ‘‘The Aguayo expedition into Texas and Louisiana, 
1719-1722,’’ in the Texas State Historical Association, Quarterly, 15:59-60. 

83 ‘*La Salle’s colony in Texas.’’ Manuscript thesis. 

84 Camino que el afio de 1689 hizo el Governador Alonso de Leon desde Cuahuila 
hasta hallar cerca del Lago de S= Bernardo el lugar donde havian poblado los 
Franceses. Sigiienza 1689. Published by Elizabeth Howard West in the Texas 
State Historical Association, Quarterly, 8: facing p. 199. 

85 Viage que el afio de 1690 hizo el Governador Alonso de Leon desde Cuahuila 
hasta la CAROLINA, Provincia habitada de Texas y otras naciones al Nordeste de 
la Nueva Espafia. Manuscript in archivo general de Indias, estante 61, cajon 6, 


legajo 88. There are indications that this map, like that of the 1689 expedition, may 
have been executed by Sigiienza. 
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which is quite as accurate in general as the Cardenas map, and 
shows the Garcitas and Lavaca rivers coming in at the head of 
Lavaca bay. On the Garcitas, just where Cardenas puts it, is 
shown the ‘‘Pueblo de los Franceses.’’ Manifestly this map 
contains data secured by the Llanos expedition. 

One of the tests of a scientific hypothesis is whether it is con- 
tradicted by or harmonizes with individual phenomena. As 
might be expected, the substitution of truth for error on this 
fundamental point of the location of La Salle’s fort dispels sev- 
eral other difficulties which have arisen regarding early expedi- 
tions in Texas. The San Marcos river described by De Leén as 
from three to six leagues east of ‘‘the River of the Freneh,’’ 
has been taken by students to be the Colorado, a stream which 
in fact is a good fifty miles away.** The San Marcos referred 
to was obviously the Lavaca, as shown on Cardenas’ map. 
Starting with the Lavaca as the site of the French fort, Joutel’s 
report of La Salle’s last expedition to the eastward raises diffi- 
culties regarding the streams at every part of his journey. But 
with a correct start his itinerary is easy to follow. Starting 
too far east, students have come out too far east in locating the 
place where La Salle was murdered, placing it on the Neches or 
the Trinity, instead of on the Brazos. 

One point further remains to be dealt with, lest misunder- 
standings creep in. For two or three years after the destrue- 
tion of La Salle’s colony its site was frequently visited and was 
temporarily occupied by the Spaniards, as a base of operations 
in the interior of Texas. Later on, in 1722, it became the site 
of what was intended to be a permanent Spanish settlement. A 
fort was built by Aguayo square on the site of the one which 
had been erected by La Salle. We are sure of this, because in 
digging the trenches Aguayo’s men unearthed numerous re- 
mains of the French establishment.’ The Spanish fort was 
given the name of Nuestra Senora de Loreto. Across the river 
was established the mission of Espiritu Santo. Four years later 
the fort and mission were moved northwest to Mission Valley, 


36 Bancroft, History of the north Merican states, 1:400. 

87 ‘*On the sixth of April his lordship began to draw the lines for the erection of 
the presidio, as the king our lord (God preserve him), had ordered, in the place 
where the French, under command of M. de la Salle [ Monseur la Sala], had it con- 
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| near the present Victoria, and in 1749 were transferred to the 
| San Antonio river, to become the nucleus of the present city of 
| Goliad. Thus, the relies on the banks of the Garcitas mark the 
site of both La Salle’s colony and the Spanish presidio of Lo- 
) reto. The walls still visible are probably the remains of the 
Spanish rather than of the French fortification. 
) Hersert E. Boiron 
University oF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY 
structed, from the year of eighty-four until that of ‘ninety, when the Indians de- 
stroyed them, there remaining alive in their power three Frenchmen and a girl. 
They buried the artillery (which later the Spaniards secured, and took to Vera Cruz), 
the excavation, which is within the place where the presidio has been placed, being 
visible today, as is also that in which they burned the powder; and on opening the 
trenches for the fortification there were found nails, pieces of musket-locks, and 


fragments of other things which the French use.’’ Juan Antonio de la Peiia, Der- 
rotero de la expedicién en la provincia de los Texas (Mexico, 1722), f. 27 
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THE FIRST LEGATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES IN 
LATIN AMERICA 


The United States has not always considered herself as the 
leader of an American family of republics. Many years passed 
after the adoption of the federal constitution before her states- 
men caught the vision of the nation’s continental destiny. At 
the beginning of our national history we faced Europe; later we 
undertook to plant settlements in the Mississippi valley; recently 
we have at times turned towards the Orient; we have become the 
mistress of Porto Rico and the Philippines. At the present time 
some of our merchants and captains of industry are turning their 
attention to the nations in the South. Some students of Amer- 
ican history and polities perceive that there are in the new world 
more significant sections than our North, our South, our East, 
our West; they realize that there exist in America two great 
sections: Anglo-America, the section profoundly affected by 
Anglo-Saxon civilization; and Latin America, the region in 
which live the wayward children of Spain and Portugal. 

The revolution, or rather the series of revolutions, which eul- 
minated in the establishment of independent states in continen 
tal Spanish America was provoked by the usurpations of Na- 
poleon in the Iberian peninsula. The deposition of Ferdinand 
VII, king of Spain, was followed by the formation of revolu 
tionary juntas in the Indies. During the second and third de 
cades of the nineteenth century the Spanish empire in America 
split into states which proclaimed their independence of the 
mother-land. 

In 1822 there could be seen in Spanish America the shadowy 
outlines of a number of new states. The viceroyalty of Mexico 
had just been severed from Spain by a bloodless revolution which 
was accomplished through the promulgation of the sagacious 
plan of Iguala by the warrior-statesman, Agustin de Iturbide. 
In northern South America the revolutionary soldiers who fol- 
lowed their dauntless liberator, Simén de Bolivar, had triumphed 
over the royalists at the battles of Boyaca and Carabobo, and 
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delegates from New Granada and Venezuela had adopted a con- 
stitution for ‘‘Great Colombia.’’ After the victories of the 
southern revolutionists guided by their heroic commander, José 
de San Martin, over the royalists at Chacabuco and Maipo, the 
captaincy general of Chile had been liberated from Spanish rule. 
On the Pacifie plateau, near the equator, Simoén de Bolivar, aided 
by his indefatigable lieutenant, Antonio José de Sucre, was 
crowning the military achievements of his rival, José de San 
Martin, and thus promoting the independence of Peru. On the 
banks of the Rio de la Plata the citizens of Buenos Aires were 
striving to form a government for the United Provinces of la 
Plata — the nucleus of the Argentine nation. But certain sec- 
tions of the fair viceroyalty of la Plata had not adhered to the 
revolutionary movement which had been led by the city of 
Buenos Aires: la Banda Oriental del Uruguay was a battle- 
ground of contending parties; Paraguay was under the sway of 
that eccentric despot, José de Francia; while the people of Upper 
Peru, later Bolivia, had not yet formally declared their inde- 
pendence of Spain. And although Mexico, Colombia, Chile, 
Peru, and Argentina had begun their national existence, yet in 
Peru, at least, the royalists were still formidable: the decisive 
struggle between the royalists and the patriots had not taken 
place : the battle of Ayacucho — the Armageddon of Spain on the 
continent of South America — was not fought until December 9, 
1824. 

At an early stage in the wars for independence the revolution- 
ary governments sent agents to the republic of the north to plead 
for the recognition of the revolted provinces in Spanish America 
as independent states. As the government of the United States 
strove to pursue a neutral policy in the struggle between Spain 
and her colonies, these agents were not received in their official 
capacity.’ But, from 1810 to 1822, agents were sent from Wash- 
ington to various sections of South America who were instructed 
to promote the commercial intercourse between the United States 
and Spanish America and to make reports concerning the prog- 


1 The earliest agents sent by the revolted Spanish colonies to the United States are 
considered in W. 8S. Robertson, ‘‘The beginnings of Spanish-American diplomacy,’’ 
in F, J. Turner, Essays in American history (New York, 1910), 248-262. For later 
agents see F. L. Paxson, The independence of the South-American republics (Phila- 
delphia, 1903), 113, 152-157. 
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ress of the revolutionary movements.* As early as October, 
1817, President Monroe laid before his cabinet certain queries 
in regard to the recognition of the revolted colonies, asking 
whether the appointment of a minister to a new state should be 
‘‘considered an acknowledgment of its independence.’’* While 
the cabinet delayed a decision upon the mooted question of recog- 
nition, Henry Clay won the gratitude of some South Americans 
by eloquently championing the cause of recognition in congress: 
on March 24, 1818, he proposed an amendment to the general 
appropriation bill providing that eighteen thousand dollars be 
appropriated to send a minister to the provinces of the Rio de la 
Plata, whenever the president should deem this measure ex 
pedient.* In a letter dated August 24, 1818, from John Quiney 
Adams, the virile secretary of state, to President Monroe, Adams 
stated succinctly the principle which governed his policy towards 
the Spanish-American struggles for independence. After de 
claring that there was a stage in such contests when a neutral 
state might rightly acknowledge the independence of the revo 
lutionists, the secretary said: ‘‘It is the stage when independ- 
ence is established as a matter of fact so as to leave the chances 
of the opposite party to recover their dominion utterly des 
perate.’’® 

In 1822 President Monroe decided that the time had arrived 

2 The first commercial agent appointed to Spanish America was William Shaler, 
who in the summer of 1810, was made ‘‘agent for commerce and seamen’’ at Vera 
Cruz. (Secretary Smith to Shaler, June 16, 1810, state department manuscripts, bu- 
reau of indexes and archives, Despatches to consuls, 1.) There is no evidence to 
show that Shaler served as agent of the United States in Mexico at this time, but his 
instructions evidently served as a model for those of commercial agents who were sent 
to other parts of Spanish America, as Robert K. Lowry, who was sent to La Guaira, 
Venezuela. In regard to the other agents of the United States in Spanish America, 
see Robertson, ‘‘ Beginnings of Spanish-American diplomacy,’’ in Turner, Essays, 
250-252, 258-260; and in Francisco de Miranda and the revolutionizing of Spanish 
America (American Historical Association, Report, 1907, v. 1), 444, n. a; and espe- 
tially Paxson, Independence of South-American republics, 106-112, 120-124, 161-166. 

8 For the attitude of Secretary Monroe towards Spanish America in 1811, see Rob- 


ertson, ‘‘ Beginnings of Spanish-American diplomacy,’’ in Turner, Essays, 254, 255, 
256. For Monroe’s proposals when president in 1817, see J. Monroe, Writings (Han 
ilton ed. — New York 1898-1903), 6: 31. 

4 Annals of congress, 15 congress, 1 session, 2: 1468, 1469. 

5 J. B. Moore, A digest of international law (Washington, 1906), 1: 78; ‘‘Memo- 
randum upon the power to recognize the independence of a new foreign state,’’ 54 


congress, 2 session, Senate executive document 56, p. 52. 
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when the United States should acknowledge the independence of 
the revolted Spanish colonies in America. Accordingly, in 
response to a request from the house of representatives for in- 
formation concerning these colonies, on March 8, 1822, Monroe 
addressed a message to congress declaring that five revolted col- 
onies, Colombia, Chile, Peru, Buenos Aires, and Mexico should be 
recognized as independent nations and suggesting that congress 
should make appropriations for diplomatic missions to these 
countries. After a spirited debate in the lower house, a bill ap- 
propriating one hundred thousand dollars to defray the expenses 
of such diplomatic missions ‘‘to the independent Nations of the 
American continent’’ as the president might deem proper, passed 
both houses of congress and was signed by the president on May 
4, 1822. President Monroe’s message of March 8 provoked an 
angry protest from Joaquin de Anduaga, the Spanish minister 
at Washington. A short time afterwards, through its ambas- 
sadors the liberal government of Spain presented to the chief 
members of the holy alliance a manifesto denouncing the policy 
of recognition which had been announced by the United States, 
as an attack upon the sacred doctrine of legitimacy.® Spain did 
not readily abandon her attitude of protest, for long after Ferdi- 
nand VII had again become absolute king, his ambassadors at 
the courts of the leading nations on the European continent were 
directed to protest vigorously against the recognition of the in- 
dependence of the Spanish-American states by the reception 
of diplomatic agents, or by other acts.’ And, when Russia 
learned that Colombia had appointed a diplomatic agent to the 
court of St. Petersburg, she took occasion to inform the govern- 
ment of the United States that the Czar Alexander, faithful to 

6 W. 8. Robertson, ‘‘The United States and Spain in 1822,’’ in Americal historical 
review, 20: 781-800. 

7 As illustrations of the policy of Spain after 1823 may be given ‘‘ Circular dirigido 
en 21 de enero de 1825 4 los agentes diplomaticos de las cortes aliados en Madrid,’’ 
protesting against the attitude of England towards Spanish America, archivo general 
de Indias, estado, América en general, 6; ‘‘Protesta dirigida 4 las potencias ex- 
trangeras contra el reconocimiento de América en 5 de mayo de 1828,’’ in ibid., 8. 
See further P. Torres Lanzas, Independencia de América (1st ser.— Madrid, 1912), 
5: 562, 573. It was not until December 16, 1836, that the Spanish cortes passed a 
decree which authorized the government to conclude treaties with the states of Spanish 


America recognizing their independence and renouncing Spain’s right of sovereignty 
over them. Coleccidén legislativa de Espana (Madrid, 1818-1889), 21: 584-585. 
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the principles which he held in common with his allies, wou!d not 
receive a minister from any of the de facto governments of Span 
ish America.* This announcement evoked from Secretary 
Adams on November 15, 1823, a note to Baron Tuyll, the Russian 
minister at Washington, in which he justified the action of the 
United States. Adams declared that in acknowledging the inde- 
pendence of the South American states, the United States was 
influenced by the considerations which prescribed it as ‘ta duty 
to independent nations to entertain with each other the friendly 
relations which sentiments of humanity and their mutual inter- 
> required.® 

President Monroe had indeed apprehended that the action of 
the United States in regard to the independence of the Spanish 
American states might arouse the nations of Europe. Ina letter 
to Jonathan Russell, the chairman of the house committee on for 
eign relations, on March 12, the president said: ‘*‘ A doubt arises 
in my mind whether it will be politic to give any distinguished 
eclat to the recognition until we see its effect on the powers of 
Europe, who will, I have great cause to presume, be much ex 
cited by the measure, from its bearing on legitimacy. ' 
It will merit consideration whether it may not be most adv isable 
to appropriate a gross sum for carrying into effect the proposed 
missions, enumerating the places, to sanction the recognition to 
that extent, and leave it to the executive to fix the grade, as in 
appointments to European Courts. If missions of the first 
grade are sent to all the places, or to more than Mexico, it may 
be inferred by foreign powers that our object is to organize these 
new Governments against the Governments of Europe, and thus 
do the provinces more harm than good, by organizing Europe 
against them, if not against ourselves. The object is to serve 
the provinces essentially by promoting the independence of all 
with the establishment of free republican governments and, with 


ests 


8 W. C. Ford, John Quincy Adams; his connection with the 


Monroe doctrine (Cam 
bridge, 1902) 


, 32; ‘‘Correspondence of the Russian ministers in Washington,’’ 


in the 
American historical review, 18: 342. A letter from Juan d’Evereux to Dr. William 
Thornton, January 17, 1823, announcing his appointment by Colombia as ‘‘ Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Courts of Russia, Sweden, and 
Denmark,’’ is found in the Thornton papers, 1829-1844, in the Library of Congress 


® Adams to Tuyll, November 15, 1823, state 
indexes and archives, Notes to foreign legations 
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that in view, to obtain their recognition by other powers, as soon 
as possible.’’*® Indeed before he nominated a single minister to 
the new governments Monroe heard that certain European dip- 
lomats were curious to learn the extent to which the United 
States intended to carry out the policy of recognition by ap- 
pointing ministers to the new nations of Spanish America." 

In an interpretative note for a reply by Secretary Adams to a 
query from Mr. Russell, President Monroe clearly indicated 
that, when congress made an appropriation for the recognition 
of the independence of the revolted Spanish colonies, the judg- 
ment of congress would influence him in determining the scope 
of his policy..* Soon after the bill was framed providing for 
diplomatic missions to Spanish America, Adams urged Monroe 
to determine upon a system of procedure in regard to recogni- 
tion."* On April 19, the cabinet discussed at length the policy 
to be followed towards the new states. According to the diary 
of Adams, one question was ‘‘whether Ministers of Plenipoten- 
tiary rank should be immediately sent’’ to all the new govern- 
ments, or whether the United States should wait ‘‘to receive Min- 
isters from them, and return Ministers of the same rank.’’ Craw- 
ford, secretary of the treasury, favored ‘‘sending immediately 
four Ministers, without standing upon any point of etiquette.’’ 
Adams thought that the best course would be ‘‘to wait and re- 
ciprocate; to receive Mr. Torres as Chargé d’Affaires from the 
republic of Colombia; to receive the minister from Mexico when 
he shall arrive, and immediately send one of the same rank in 
return; to ascertain from the Governments of Colombia, Buenos 
Ayres, and Chili upon what footing they wish the political rela- 
tions with us to be placed; and to send Ministers Plenipotentiary 
whenever they send Ministers of that rank to us.’’** Several 
months after this cabinet meeting Adams interpreted the act of 

10 Monroe, Writings (Hamilton ed.), 6: 211, 212. 

11 On October 22, 1822, Richard Rush, minister of the United States to England, 
wrote a letter to President Monroe in which he said that the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the South American states was being discussed in diplomatic circles in 
London and that the ministers of the Netherlands and of Denmark had asked him ‘‘ to 
which of the new states we had sent a minister.’’ Monroe papers, 20, in Library of 
Congress. 

12 Monroe, Writings (Hamilton ed.), 6: 212, 213, n. 1. 

13 C, F, Adams, Memoirs of John Quincy Adams (Philadelphia, 1874-1877), 5: 491, 

14 Adams, Memoirs of J. Q. Adams, 5: 492. 
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May 4, 1822, to mean that congress had authorized diplomatic 
missions to five independent nations of Spanish America.” It 
was probably about the time when the action to be taken in car 
rying out the policy of recognition was being considered by the 
cabinet that President Monroe wrote the undated memorandum 
in which he discussed the status of the Spanish-American repub- 
lies. He said that, as the new governments had declared their 
independence and maintained it, and, as the government of the 
United States had acknowledged their independence, that the 
United States could regard them ‘‘in no other light than that of 
sovereign and independent nations,’’ which were entitled to all 
the privileges of other nations. The United States had ‘‘a right 
to trade with them,’’ and they had the right to trade with the 
United States ‘‘subject to no other restrictions,’’ than such as 
were applicable ‘‘to legitimate blockades, and to contraband of 
war.’’* 

In March, 1822, Manuel Torres was the only authorized agent 
of a Spanish-American government in the United States." As 
early as April 22, President Monroe told Adams that he was wil 
ling to receive Manuel Torres officially... Not until May 23 
however, did Adams write to Térres informing him that, when 
ever it might suit his convenience and be compatible with the 
state of his health to visit Washington, President Monroe would 
receive him ‘‘in the character of Chargé d’Affaires from the Re- 
public of Colombia.’’’® But, as Torres was ill, several days 
elapsed before he could proceed from Hamiltonville, near Phila 
delphia, to Washington.*” On June 18 Torres informed Adams 
of his arrival at the capital ‘‘in a bad state of health,’’ but will 
ing to call immediately at the department of state.*’ On June 


, 


15 Adams, Memoirs of J. Q. Adams, 6: 101. 

16 Monroe papers, 6, in Library of Ccngress. 

17 A part of the correspondence of Térres with the Columbian government is found 
in P. I. Cadena, Anales diplomdticos de Colombia (Bogoté, 1878), 101-143; his 
credentials as agent and chargé d’affaires of Colombia to the United States are 
found in American state papers: foreign relations, 4:833, 834; on his relations with 
Adams, see Adams, Memoirs of J. Q. Adams, 5:43, 45-47, 51, 113-116, 186. 

18 Tbid., 495. 

19 Adams to Térres, May 23, 1822, state department manuscripts, bureau of indexes 
and archives, Notes to foreign legations, 3. 


20 Térres to Adams, June 8, 1822, June 18, 1822, state department 
bureau of indexes and archives, Notes from Colombian legation, 1. 
21 Ibid, 
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19, 1822, Adams accordingly presented Torres, as chargé d’af- 
faires from Colombia, to President Monroe. Adams declared 
that Térres, who had ‘‘searcely life in him to walk alone, was 
deeply affected by it. He spoke of the great importance to the 
republic of Colombia of this recognition, and of his assurance 
that it would give extraordinary gratification to Bolivar.’’ 
President Monroe sat down beside Térres, ‘‘and spoke to him 
with kindness which moved him even to tears. The President 
assured him of the great interest taken by the United States in 
the welfare and success of his country, and of the particular sat- 
isfaction with which he received him as its first representa- 
tive.’’** Manuel Torres was thus the first diplomatic repre- 
sentative from the Spanish-American nations to be received of- 
ficially by the government of the United States: the reception of 
the invalid chargé of Colombia was the first formal act of recog- 
nition by the United States of an American state which had cut 
adrift from old world monarchies. With the exception of the 
Portuguese monarchy which was seated at Rio de Janeiro,** the 
North American republie was the first member of the family of 
nations formally to recognize the independence of a Spanish- 
American state. 

The republic of Colombia, according to the constitution of 
1821, included the territories which in colonial days had been 
under the jurisdiction of the captain general of Venezuela and 
the viceroy of New Granada.** In 1822 the titular president of 
‘Great Colombia’’ was Simon de Bolivar, but as he had led his 
soldiers against the royalists in the presidency of Quito, the able 

22 Adams, Memoirs of J. Q. Adams, 6:23; see also the National Intelligencer, June 
20, 1822. The services of Térres in Washington were mentioned by Pedro Gual, the 
Colombian secretary of foreign affairs, to the congress of Colombia. See Memoria de 
la secretaria de estado y relaciones esteriores de la repiblica de Colombia leida al 
primer congreso constitucional el dia 21 de abril del aiio de 1823 (Bogot4, 1823), 9; 
also, Moore, International law, 1:90. In ibid. (90-92) a summary is given of the 
reception by the government of the United States of diplomatic agents from the states 
of Latin America. On the reception of Térres, see also Paxson, Independence of 
South-American republics, 177. 

23 Portugal recognized the independence of Buenos Aires in 1821. Registro oficial 
de la repiblica argentina, 1:569, 570; J. M. Pereira da Silva, Historia da fundagdo 
do imperio brazileiro (Rio de Janeiro, 1870-1871), 2:280. 

24 J. F. Blanco, Documentos para la historia de la vida piblica del libertador de 


Colombia, Pert, y Bolivia (Caracas, 1875-1877), 8:24-40, prints the Colombian con- 
stitution of 1821 which was adopted at Cicuta. 
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vice president, Francisco de Paula Santander, was acting as the 
chief civil executive of the state. In Colombia the news of the 
policy which the United States had announced in regard to the 
recognition of Spanish-American independence was received 
with joy. As early as May 9, 1822, Pedro Gual, the Colombian 
secretary of foreign affairs, had seen a copy of Monroe’s mes 
sage of March 8 and had forwarded the good news to Bolivar.” 
In the credentials for José M. Salazar, who was appointed min 
ister to the United States in September, 1822, credentials which 
were signed by Vice President Santander and Secretary Gual, 
there was an expression of pleasure that the United States had 
decided to recognize the independence of Colombia ‘fa con 
duct so frank, so noble, and so disinterested.’’*" Meanwhile, an 
agent, Charles S. Todd of Kentucky, was sent from the United 
States on a special mission to Colombia as the herald of recog- 
nition.* On December 26, 1822, Todd informed Gual of his ar 
rival in Bogota and congratulated him upon the ‘‘signal act’’ of 
the United States in recognizing the independence of Colombia.” 
On January 2, 1823, Gual responded to the effect that Colombia 
was already aware of the recognition of her independence by the 
United States and of the reception of Torres by President Mon 
roe. He said that these two measures had pleased his govern 
ment, which had never despaired that the United States would 
be the first to render justice to the Colombians.” 

Soon after Monroe had expressed to Adams his willingness to 
receive Torres as the diplomatic agent of Colombia, a step was 
taken which foreshadowed the formal acknowledgment of Mex 
ican independence. As early as April 23, 1822, Adams wrote to 
José M. Herrera, the secretary of foreign affairs for the inde 
pendent government of Mexico, to announce Monroe’s willing- 


25 J. Gil Fortoul, Historia constitucional de Venezuela (Berlin, 1907), 1:327, 328 

26S. B. O’Leary, Memorias del General O’Leary (Caracas, 1879-1888), 19:256. 

27 Salazar’s credentials as envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary from 
Colombia to the United States, dated September 1, 1822, are found in the state de 
partment manuscripts, bureau of indexes and archives, Notes from Colombian lega 
tion, 1. 

28 Adams to Todd, July 2, 1822, state department manuscripts, bureau of indexes 
and archives, Despatches to consuls, 2. 

29 Todd to Gual, December 26, 1822 (copy), in state department manuscripts, 
bureau of indexes and archives, Despatches from Colombia, 2 

30 Gual to Todd, January 2, 1823, ibid. 
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ness to receive officially an envoy from Mexico and to declare 
that the government of the United States would reciprocate by 
sending an envoy to represent it in Mexico City.“ There the 
liberator, Agustin de Iturbide, had established a provisional gov- 
ernment that, according to the plan of Iguala,** was to invite 
a Spanish prince to occupy the throne of Mexico — a state which 
included the territory stretching from the Colombian provinces 
on the isthmus of Panama to the parallel of forty-two degrees 
north latitude. But in the very month when President Monroe 
signed the bill providing for the establishment of legations in 
Spanish America, Iturbide was proclaimed emperor of Mexico 
with the title of Agustin I.** A short time afterwards President 
Monroe decided to send Joel R. Poinsett on a mission to Mexico 
for the purpose of gathering information concerning conditions 
there.** Poinsett left Charleston on the corvette John Adams 
with a letter of introduction from Henry Clay to Agustin I.* 
While in Mexico City Poinsett had an interview with the emperor 
who impressed him somewhat unfavorably.* Still, the govern- 
ment of the United States could not postpone the formal ac- 
knowledgment of Mexican independence, for Emperor Agustin I 
soon dispatched a diplomatic agent to Washington. In Septem- 
ber, 1822, José M. B. Zozaya, an honorary member of the em- 
peror’s council of state, was appointed envoy extraordinary and 

31 La diplomacia mexicana (Mexico, 1910-1912), 1:73. Monroe’s message to con- 
gress of March 8, 1822, recommending the recognition of the independence of certain 
Spanish-American states had been translated into Spanish and printed in Gaceta ex- 
traordinaria del gobierno imperial de México, May 1, 1822, without comment. 

32 A manuscript copy of this plan found by the writer in archivo general de 
México, historia, operaciones de guerra, Iturbide, 4, differs somewhat from the com- 
monly accepted text. C. M. de Bustamante, Cuadro histérico de la revolucién de la 
América mexicana (Mexico, 1823-1832), 5: carta sexta, 12-15, prints the text of a 
copy which he presumably secured from the Mexican archives. 

33 In A statement of some of the principal events in the public life of Augustin de 
Iturbide, written by himself (London, 1824 — pp. 38-44) is found his account of the 
events which precipitated the change from a provisional government to imperial rule; 
see further [V. Rocafuerte] Bosquejo ligerisimo de la revolucién de Mégico (Phila- 
delphia, 1822), 230-234. 

34 Poinsett to Monroe, July 20, 1822, acknowledged the receipt of Monroe’s letter 
of the eleventh instant, and spoke of his trip to Mexico as an excursion. Monroe 
papers, 20, in Library of Congress. 

85 La diplomacia mezicana, 1:67. 


36 J, R. Poinsett, Notes on Mexico, made in the autumn of 1822 (London, 1825), 
91-93. 
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minister plenipotentiary from the Mexican empire to the United 
States.’ One of the chief objects of this mission, as specified in 
Zozaya’s instructions, was to solicit the government of the 
United States to recognize Mexico as independent of Spain and 
as governed by an imperial dynasty.** On December 10, 1822, 
Zozaya announced to Adams his arrival at Washington; he also 
sent to the secretary of state a copy of his credentials and ex- 
pressed a desire soon to meet him.** These overtures were favor- 
ably received, and on December 12, 1822, Adams presented Zoza- 
ya to President Monroe as envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary from the Mexican empire: *° this act constituted 
the formal recognition of the independence of Mexico by the 
United States. 

The recognition of the independence of the other nations of 
Spanish America was consummated by the appointment of en- 
voys to those countries. In January, 1823, President Monroe 
nominated diplomatic agents to Colombia, Buenos Aires, Chile, 
Peru, and Mexico.“ On January 27, the senate confirmed the ap- 
pointment of Richard C. Anderson of Kentucky as minister plen- 
ipotentiary to Colombia.** As the first legation of the United 
States in Spanish America was established at Bogota, and as the 
general instructions to the first minister of the United States in 
Colombia were sometimes cited in the instructions to ministers 
of the United States in other Spanish-American states, whereas 
his personal instructions typify those which were given to the 

87 La diplomacia mexicana, 1:76-79. 

88 Tbid., 82. 

89 Zozaya to Adams, December 10, 1822, state department manuscripts, bureau of 
indexes and archives, Notes from Mexican legation, 1. 

40 The National Intelligencer, December 13, 1822; La diplomacia mericana, 1:94. 
Cf. Moore, International law, 1:91. On December 13, 1822, there was filed in the 
papers of the department of state the list of eleven persons who were attached to the 
first Mexican legation at Washington. (State department manuscripts, bureau of in 
dexes and archives, Notes from Mexican legation, 1.) A brief mention of the recep- 
tion of Zozaya was made in the Gaceta del gobierno imperial de México, February 


6, 1823. 

41 Senate executive journal, 3:320, 325. A summary of the appointments of min 
isters from the United States to the Latin-American states is given by Moore, Inter 
national law, 1:90-92. There is found in the Register of the department of state 
(Washington, 1873 — pp. 50-91), a list of the first diplomatic agents of the United 
States in Latin America, with the years of their service. 

42 Senate executive journal, 3:327. 
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diplomatic agents of the United States in Latin America during 
the period under consideration, they will be described in some 
detail.** 
It was according to a practice which Secretary Adams had in- 
troduced into the department of state,** that Minister Anderson 
yas furnished with both personal and general instructions. The 
personal instructions dealt with certain details of the mission. 
Anderson was informed that his salary was nine thousand dol- 
lars per annum for all personal and other expenses, with an 
outfit valued at one year’s salary, a quarter’s salary for his re- 
turn to the United States, and an allowance for contingent ex- 
penses. The duties of a minister were carefully described. The 
minister was informed that one of his most important duties was 
to transmit to his government ‘‘accurate information’’ concern- 
ing the policy and the views of Colombia and of ‘‘the character 
and vicissitudes of its important relations with other Powers.’’ 
He was ‘‘to collect and transmit information of every kind, re- 
lating to the Government, Finances, Commerce, Arts, Science, 
and Condition’’ of Colombia, which might be useful to the United 
States. He was told of the procedure of his government in 
drafting and signing treaties. He was directed to send to the 
department of state the names of all the Colombian ports to 
which consuls should be appointed, in addition to those consuls 
who were already stationed at La Guaira and Carthagena. 
Anderson was to carry on such correspondence with the consuls 
of the United States in Colombia as he thought ‘‘conducive to 
the public interest.’’ With the consent of the Colombian gov- 
ernment, he was authorized to make temporary appointments 
to fill any vacancies which might occur in these consulates. He 
was to exercise great caution in granting passports. He was to 
accept no presents from the government to which he was accred- 
ited. With these instructions Anderson was sent his commis- 
sion, a letter directed to the president of Colombia, a ‘‘full power 
for negotiating concerning matters of Commerce and Naviga- 
43 In reality the instructions to the minister to Buenos Aires were written first, the 
personal instructions to Anderson being modeled upon the instructions to Rodney, 
mutatis mutandis, but Anderson was the first minister of the United States formally 
received by an independent Latin-American state. 


44G. Hunt, The department of state of the United States (New Haven, 1914), 331, 
332. 
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tion,’’ a cypher for use in diplomatic correspondence when 
occasion required, an ‘‘engraved design of the uniform worn by 
the Ministers of the United States at Foreign Courts on ocea- 
sions when full dress’’ was required, and letters of credit upon 
the bankers of the United States in London. There was sent to 
Baltimore, where Anderson was to embark, a leather trunk con- 
taining paper and books for the legation: two reams of dis- 
patch paper, a volume containing the commercial regulations of 
foreign countries with which the United States had commercial 
relations, a set of Niles’ weekly register, a set of Waite’s State 
papers, and a set of the statutes of the United States. 

In his general instructions to Anderson, May 27, 1823, Adams 

made an exposition of the policy which the U nited States had 
pursued towards the Spanish-American revolution. He de 
clared that the ‘‘political course of the United States, from the 
first dawning of South American independence,’’ had been such 
as was prescribed by her relative duties to all the parties in the 
revolution. Being at peace with Spain, the United States had 
‘‘considered the struggles of the colonies for independence as a 
ease of civil war,’’ to which her national obligations obliged her 
to remain neutral. Her policy, her interests, and her feelings, 
‘‘all coneurred to favor the cause of the colonies . . . .’’ and 
while she forebore, as her duties prescribed ‘‘from every meas- 
ure which could justly be construed as hostile to Spain,’’ she had 
‘‘exercised all the moral influence’? which she possessed ‘‘to 
countenance and promote the cause of independence. 
When that contest became so manifestly desperate that Spanish 
Viceroys, Governors, and Captain Generals themselves, con- 
cluded treaties with the insurgents, virtually acknowledging 
their independence, the United States frankly and unreservedly 
recognized that fact, without making their acknowledgment the 
price of any favor to themselves, and although at the hazard of 
incurring the displeasure of Spain.’’ The policy which certain 
European powers had pursued towards the revolution was un- 
favorably contrasted with the policy of the United States. 
Adams also pointed out that the United States had consistently 

45 May 28, 1823, state department manuscripts, bureau of indexes and archives, 


Instructions to ministers, 9; a brief extract from these instructions is printed in 
Moore, International law, 4:762. 
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tried to promote the recognition of the independence of the 
Spanish-American states by European powers. He mentioned 
the proposals of certain South Americans for a confederacy of 
American nations ‘‘as a counter-poise to the European Holy 
Alliance.’’ Adams declared that so far as the proposed confed- 
eracy had as its object ‘‘a combined system of total and unqual- 
ified independence of Europe, to the exclusion of all partial com- 
positions of any one of the emancipated colonies with Spain,”’’ 
the project would have ‘‘the entire approbation and good wishes 
of the United States.’’ That government wished it success so 
far as its purpose might be ‘‘to concert a general system of pop- 
ular representation for the government’’ of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican states. If, however, the object was to promote a ‘‘meeting, 
at which the United States should preside, to assimilate the pol- 
ities of the south with those of the north,’’ then the United States 
desired a more definite statement of the means which were to be ta 
used as well as of the end which was desired. Further, Adams 
declared that the government of the United States was aware 
that the ‘‘reeognition of South American independence was not 
palatable to the taste of any of the European governments. But 
we felt that it was a subject upon which it became us to take the 
lead . . . Wehope . . . that Europe will be compelled 
to follow the whole of our example — that is, to recognize with- 
out condition and without equivalent. We claim no exclusive 
privilege for ourselves. We trust to the sense of justice, as well 
as to the interest of the South Americans, the denial of all ex- 
clusive privileges to others.’’ *° 

It was not until December 10, 1823, after a long and toilsome 
journey from La Guaira, that the envoy of the United States 
caught a glimpse of Bogota, the capital of Colombia.” On De- 
cember 12, Anderson notified the Colombian secretary of foreign 
affairs of his arrival.** Gual replied on the following day: he 
expressed the gratification of Santander at Anderson’s arrival, 
and declared that the vice president would be pleased to receive 
Anderson as the minister of the United States at half-past eleven 

46 American state papers: foreign relations, 5:888-897, 

47 Anderson to Adams, December 22, 1823, state department manuscripts, bureau of 


indexes and archives, Despatches from Colombia, 3. 
48 Anderson to Gual (copy), ibid. 
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o’clock on December 16.*° On that day Anderson proceeded to 
‘*the flat-roofed house,’’ styled the palace of government, which 
served as the official residence of Vice President Santander. 

There, in the reception room where the viceroys of New Granada 
had been accustomed to sit, Anderson was presented to Santan 
der. According to the Gaceta de Colombia, on presenting his 
credentials, the North American made an address; he declared 
that President Monroe ardently wished to maintain ‘‘the rela 
tions of perfect harmony and generous friendship’’ between the 
United States and Colombia. Vice President Santander re 
sponded by complimenting the United States which he character 
ized as ‘‘the classic land of American liberty.’’ Colombian of 
ficial sentiment in regard to the reception of Anderson was re 
flected in the Gaceta de Colombia in the following words: ‘*The 
arrival of the first minister plenipotentiary of the United States 
in the capital of Colombia cannot fail to inspire the most pleas 
ing sensations in the bosom of every friend of liberty.’’ 

On the same day as that on which the senate of the United 
States confirmed the appointment of Minister Anderson, that 
body confirmed the appointment of Caesar A. Rodney of Dela 
ware as minister plenipotentiary to the government of Buenos 
Aires.” As the personal instructions of Adams to Rodney dat 
ed May 18, 1825, were the model on which Anderson’s were 
based, it is not necessary to describe them in detail here. Let 
it suffice to notice some passages in Rodney’s general instrue 

49 Gual to Anderson, December 13, 1823, ibid. 

5° C. S. Cochrane, Journal of a residence and travels in Colombia during the 
1823 and 1824 (London, 1825), 2:17-20. 

51 J. F. Blanco, Documentos para la vida piblica del libertador de Colombia, Pe 
y Bolivia, 9:161-163; a translation of the excerpt from the Gaceta de Colombix 
found in Niles’ weekly register, 26:23. Minister Anderson sent a brief account of 
his reception to Adams, December 22, 1823. (State department manuscripts, bure 
of indexes and archives, Despatches from Colombia, 3.) After some negotiations, or 
October 3, 1824, Anderson and Gual signed a treaty of amity, commerce, and naviga 
tion between the United States and Colombia, the first treaty negotiated by t 
United States with an independent state of Latin America W. M. Malloy. Treat 


conventions, international acts, protocols and agreements between the United States of 


America and other powers, 1:292-301. With regard to the attitude of Colombia 


towards the message of President Monroe to congress of December 2, 1823, see W.S 
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52 Senate executive journal, 3:327. 
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tions which express the ideas of the secretary of state concern- 
ing the significance of the revolution which had taken place in 
South America and the spirit which he thought should animate 
the diplomatic representatives who were sent from Washington 
to the new states: ‘‘The establishment of Independent nations 
and Governments in South America forms a remarkable aera 
in the History of the world, and the formal interchange of dip- 
lomatie Missions with them is a memorable event in that of our 
own Country. . . . With relation to Europe there is per- 
ceived to be only one object, in which the interests and wishes of 
the United States can be the same as those of the Southern 
American Nations and that is that they should all be governed 
by Republican Institutions, politically and commercially inde- 
pendent of Europe. To any confederation of Spanish American 
provinces for that end, the United States would yield their ap- 
probation, and cordial good wishes. . . . We have not com- 
manded, nor would we have accepted special privileges for an 
acknowledgment of Independence. But that which we have not 
desired and would not accept for ourselves, we have a right to 
insist ought not to be granted to others. Recognition is in its 
nature, not a subject of equivalent; it is claimable of right, or 
not at all. You will therefore strenuously maintain the right of 
the United States to be treated in every respect on the footing 
of the most favored; or it is more properly expressed, the most 
friendly nation — Gentis amicissima; and should you negotiate 
a Treaty of Commerce you will make that principle the founda- 
tion of all its provisions. . . . Our intercourse with Buenos 
Ayres, as with all the other new Nations of this Hemisphere, is 
of recent origin; formed while their own condition has been alto- 
gether Revolutionary ; and continually changing its aspect. Our 
information concerning them is imperfect, and among the most 
important objects of your Mission will be those of adding to its 
stores; of exploring the untrodden ground, and of collecting and 
transmitting to us the knowledge by which the friendly relations 
between the two Countries may be extended and harmonized to 
promote the welfare of both, with due regard to the Peace and 
good-will of the whole family of civilized man . . . In all 
your consultations with the Government to which you will be ae- 
credited, bearing upon its political relations with this Union, 
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your unvarying standard will be the spirit of Independence, and 
of Freedom: as equality of rights and favors will be that of all 
its commercial Relations.’’ ** 

In the middle of November, 1823, Rodney disembarked at the 
city of Buenos Aires. At that time the United Provinces of la 
Plata did not possess a real national government. The governor 
of the important littoral province of Buenos Aires, General Mar 
tin Rodriguez, was acting as the chief executive of the so-called 
United Provinces.** On November 18, the government of the 
province of Buenos Aires issued a decree proclaiming that, by 
virtue of the credentials which Rodney had brought, he was ree 
ognized as minister plenipotentiary of the United States.” The 
serious illness of that minister, however, prevented him from be 
ing presented to Governor Rodriguez for several weeks: on 
December 27, Rodney proceeded to the government building, 
where, in the presence of the chief officials of the province, he 
was formally presented to Rodriguez.” According to the report 
which Rodney sent to Monroe, that minister made an address in 
which he declared that ‘‘in recommending spontaneously, to 
Congress, the decided step of recognizing the Independence of 
the Governments, South of the U. States,’’ President Monroe 
‘‘was influenced by the purest motives and the most just and 
generous principles; supported by the almost unanimous vote 
of the virtuous representatives of the nation, and the voice of a 
free and enlightened people.’’ In reply, Bernardino Rivadavia, 


53 May 17, 1823, state department manuscripts, bureau of indexes and archives, 
Instructions to ministers, 9. 

54 L, V. Varela, Historia constitucional de la reyiblica argentina (Ia Plata, 1910), 
3:392, 

55 Registro oficial de la repiblica argentina, 2:46. 

56 Rodney to Adams, May 22, 1824, state department manuscripts, bureau of in 
dexes and archives, Despatches from Buenos Ayres, 2. On December 23, 1823, Gen 
eral Carlos de Alvear, who had been supreme director of the government at Buenos 
Aires, was appointed minister plenipotentiary to the United States. (Registro oficial 
de la repiblica argentina, 2:48.) He appeared in Washington early in October, 
1824; and his credentials, which indicated that he had been appointed largely because 
of the mission of Rodney, were filed with the department of state. (M. Rodriguez 
and B. Rivadavia to the president of the United States, January 5, 1824, state de 
partment manuscripts, bureau of indexes and archives, Notes from Argentine con 
federation and Buenos Aires, 1.) It does not appear however that Minister Alvear 
was presented to President Monroe: he soon left Washington for South America, 
having been appointed minister to Colombia. Registro oficial de la repiblica argen 
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the talented secretary of foreign affairs for Rodriguez, said that 
this action of ‘‘the great and good’’ Monroe was ‘‘above all 
praise’’; he declared that the recognition of the independence of 

suenos Aires by the United States ‘‘was the most important 
event in the history of his country.’’ ™ 

On January 27, 1823, the senate of the United States also con- 

firmed the appointment of Heman Allen of Vermont as minister 
plenipotentiary of the United States to Chile.** Besides his own 
general and personal instructions, Allen was furnished with 
copies of the general instructions to Rodney, as well as those to 
Anderson: these instructions he was to consider as addressed to 
himself upon any point to which they might be applicable.’ In 
supplementary instructions to Allen dated November 30, 1823, 
Adams said, speaking of the objects of the diplomatic missions 
to Chile and Peru: ‘‘These objects are the establishment of the 
most friendly relations with the people of those Countries, under 
their new Republican Institutions: the manifestation of a warm 
and cordial sentiment of favor and sympathy to the cause in 
which they are engaged, so far as that sentiment can be indulged, 
consistently with our neutrality, and the firm and fearless sup- 
port of the rights and lawful interests of the United States and 
of their citizens.’’ °° 

In April, 1824, Allen arrived at Santiago de Chile. At that 
time, General Freire, who became supreme director of Chile 
after the abdication of the revolutionary leader, Bernardo 
O’Higgins, was absent from the capital, for he had taken com- 
mand of an expedition which had been sent against the Span- 
iards in the Chiloé islands. As his substitute, Freire had left 

57 ‘* Substance of the address of the minister to B. Ayres, to the Governor of that 
Republic with his reply,’’ addressed to James Monroe, Monroe papers, 20, in Library 
of Congress. A description of the reception of Rodney by the government of Buenos 
Aires, taken from a gazette of that city, is found in the National Intelligencer, 
April 7, 1824. With regard to the attitude of the government of Buenos Aires to- 
wards the Monroe doctrine at this time see Robertson, ‘‘South America and the 
Monroe doctrine,’’ in Political science quarterly, 30:98-104. 

58 Senate executive journal, 3:325, 327. 

59 The general instructions of Adams to Allen, dated November 23, 1823, are found 
in state department manuscripts, bureau of indexes and archives, Instructions to 
ministers, 10; extracts from these instructions are printed in Monroe, Writings (Ham- 
ilton ed.), 6:399-401. 

60 State department manuscripts, bureau of indexes and archives, Instructions to 
ministers, 10. 
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Fernando Errazuriz at the head of the government."' In the 
end of April, 1824, Minister Allen was formally received at San 
tiago de Chile by Acting Supreme Director Errazuriz. Accord 
ing to his dispatch to Adams, on this occasion Allen made an 
address in which he declared that the United States ‘‘at a time, 
best caleulated to give effect to the act, in the most solemn and 
unconditional manner, recognized the independence of Chili, and 
commissioned me as its Representative, to reside near its Court, 
for the purpose of cultivating the relations of peace and friend 
ship, and for the interchange of mutually kind offices, on terms 
of the most perfect reciprocity, between the two nations.’’ Al- 
len also reported to Washington that, in an interview with 
Juan Egana, the Chilean minister of foreign affairs, that min 
ister had declared that the Chilean government ‘‘had uniformly 
regarded the United States, as its best and most powerful friend, 
and that with its conduct, throughout her revolutionary strug- 
gle, she had experienced nothing but the most entire satisfaction 
—that the act of recognition, and the subsequent acts of our 
government, and lastly the President’s Message, had cheered all 
hearts; and that great benefits were anticipated from the inter 
course which was about to be opened between the Two Na 
tions.’’ 

Of the South American states which presumably came within 
the purview of the act of May 4, 1822, Peru was the last to re- 
ceive a diplomatic agent from the United States. On April 11, 
1826, James Cooley of Ohio was nominated by President Adams 
chargé d’affaires of the United States to Peru: this appointment 
was confirmed by the senate on May 2."* Cooley’s general instrue 
tions dated November 6, 1826, were written by Henry Clay, who 
had become secretary of state under President Adams. These 
instructions declared that it was Cooley’s ‘‘duty generally, to 


take care of the interests of the United States, and of their Cit 
61D. Barros Arana, Historia jeneral de Chile (Santiago, 1884-1902), 14:365-368 
62 The message which Egaiia thus referred to was Monroe’s message to congress of 
December 2, 1823. On April 29, 1824, Allen sent a copy of his address, marked A, 
with the dispatch announcing his reception, to Adams. State department manuscripts, 
bureau of indexes and archives, Despatches from Chile, 1. See further Niles’ 
register, 26:398; Barros Arana, Historia jeneral de Chile, 14:367, 368. 
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63 Senate executive journal, 3:528, 534. On January 13, 1823, President Monroe 
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izens . . . The wish of the President is to establish the most 
amicable relations with the Republic of Peru, and, on all ocea- 
sions, to cultivate that harmony and good will which should pre- 
vail between the United States and that Republic.’’** The 
chargé of the United States arrived in Lima, the capital of Peru, 
on May 15, 1827,°° several months after Bolivar, the liberator of 
Colombia, Peru, and Bolivia, had left Lima for Bogota. During 
the interval which elapsed between the departure of Bolivar and 
the meeting of a constituent congress, the government of Peru 
was in the hands of a council of government.” On May 21, 1827, 
the chargé d’affaires of the United States was formally present- 
ed to General Santa Cruz, a soldier of the revolution who was 
acting as the president of the council of government. On that 
occasion Santa Cruz expressed his pleasure at receiving the 
representative of such a ‘‘great’’ and ‘‘magnanimous”’ nation — 
‘‘a nation whose example they were all trying to imitate. . . .’’ 
In reply, Cooley expressed his gratification at these remarks; he 
voiced the desire of the United States to establish ‘‘the most 
amicable relations’’ with the republic of Peru; he spoke of the 
interest which the United States took in the welfare of the Peru- 
vian state, and expressed the hope that his mission might ‘‘ren- 
der solid and lasting the friendly relations which existed between 
the two Republies.’’ * 

The establishment of a legation of the United States in Mexico 
City was somewhat retarded by the reluctance of the govern- 
ment to send a minister to an American empire. Two men were 
successively appointed to the post but did not serve.** Mean- 
while, a political transformation took place in Mexico. In 
March, 1823, the Emperor Agustin I resigned his throne; soon 


64 State department manuscripts, bureau of indexes and archives, Instructions to 
ministers, 11. 

65 Cooley to Clay, May 22, 1827, state department manuscripts, bureau of indexes 
and archives, Despatches from Peru, 1. 

66 C, R. Markham, A history of Peru (Chicago, 1892), 284, 

87 Cooley to Clay, May 22, 1827, state department manuscripts, bureau of indexes 
and archives, Despatches from Peru, 1. 

68 Andrew Jackson declined the appointment in a letter to Adams, March 15, 1823; 
Ninian Edwards resigned the position in a letter to Adams, June 22, 1824. State de- 
partment manuscripts, bureau of indexes and archives, Despatches from Mexico, 1. 
On these appointments see further, Adams, Memoirs of J. Q. Adams, 6:128, 129, 249, 
262, 296-307; 339, 370-376, 386-393; Monroe, Writings (Hamilton ed.), 6:307. 
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afterwards he became an exile from his native land.**’ On Octo 
ber 4, 1824, a constituent congress which assembled in Mexico 
City promulgated a constitution for the United Mexican States 
which much resembled the constitution of the United States.” 
Perhaps it was this change in the form of government which in- 
duced President Monroe to nominate Joel R. Poinsett of South 
Carolina envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to 
Mexico, an appointment which was confirmed by the senate on 
March 8, 1825." The general instructions of Secretary Clay to 
Minister Poinsett were dated March 26, 1825. In these instrue- 
tions the minister was told that he undertook an important mis 
sion, for he was the first minister of the United States to a sov 
ereign power of the North American continent whose dominions 
were coterminous with the territories of the United States. Clay 
declared that the chief purpose of this mission was ‘‘to lay, for 
the first time, the foundations of an intercourse of amity, com- 
merce, navigation, and neighborhood, which may exert a power 
ful influence, for a long period, upon the prosperity of both 
States.’’ Poinsett was informed that his conduct was to be 
guided by the general instructions of Adams to Minister Ander 
son, Which he was to consider as being incorporated in his own, 
so far as they were applicable. The secretary of state of the 
United States declared that his government asked no favors be 
cause it had recognized the independence of Mexico at an early 
date; but he said that this action should induce Mexico to deny 
‘‘to the commerce and navigation’’ of European states ‘‘any 
favors or privileges which shall not be equally extended to us.”’ 
For guidance in negotiating a treaty with Mexico, Poinsett was 
given a copy of the treaty which had just been negotiated be- 
tween the United States and Colombia; but he was to substitute 
for the most favored nation rule which had been adopted as the 
basis for the Colombian treaty ‘‘that of placing the commerce 
and navigation of the two countries on the more liberal footing 
of reciprocity between the resident citizens and the foreigner,”’ 

69 C. M. de Bustamante, Continuacién del cuadro histérico 


: historia del emperador 

D. Agustin de Iturbide (Mexico, 1846), 125-128, 135, 136. 
70 Coleccitén de ordenes y decretos de la soberano junta provisional gubernativa y 
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which was provided for by the act of January 7, 1824. Poinsett 
was directed to bring to the attention of the Mexican government 
the president’s message to congress of December 2, 1823, an- 
nouncing the Monroe doctrine. He was instructed that the 
United States did not wish to see Cuba transferred to any Euro- 
pean state or made a dependency of any Spanish-American state. 
If Cuba was to become a dependency of any American state, the 
‘‘law of its position’’ proclaimed that ‘‘it should be attached to 
the United States.’’ ” 

On June 1, 1825, the first minister from the United States was 
officially received in Mexico City by President Guadeloupe Vic- 
toria, a leader of the revolution who had just become president. 
At this reception there were present the diplomatic representa- 
tives of certain foreign powers, the secretaries of the Mexican 
government, and deputations from various corporations of Mex- 
ico City. After presenting his credentials, Poinsett made a 
speech in which he aimed to place the conduct of the United 
States toward Mexico ‘‘in its true light.’’ He declared that the 
United States regarded ‘‘with deep interest the political move- 
ments’’ in Mexico; that ‘‘with unfeigned satisfaction’’ she had 
seen the only free government which adjoined her ‘‘erect itself 
into a sister republic’’; and that the United States was pleased 
that Mexico had adopted ‘‘a Federal Constitution so similar’’ to 
her own. He briefly described the policy which the United 
States had followed in regard to the recognition of the independ- 
ence of Spanish America: ‘‘In this act of recognition, they took 
the lead of the whole civilized world, and gave an example which 
has since been followed by the freest government of Europe.”’ 
He mentioned Monroe’s message to congress of December 2, 
1823, as containing a declaration on the part of the United States 
that ‘‘they would not regard with indifference any attempt on 
the part of the powers of Europe”’ to wrest independence from 
the new American states. According to Poinsett’s dispatch to 
Clay, in reply President Victoria declared that Mexico and the 
United States were bound together by territorial contiguity, by 

72 The general instructions to Poinsett, dated March 26, 1825, are found in state 
department manuscripts, bureau of indexes and archives, Instructions to ministers, 
10; extracts from these instructions are found in Register of debates, 17 congress, 1 
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their common liberty, by their fundamental law, and by their 
common interests — bonds which ‘‘identified the fortune and the 
destiny of the United States of North America with the destiny 
and fortune of Mexico.’’™ It does not appear that Poinsett’s 
speech evoked from Victoria any allusion to the Monroe doctrine. 

After the downfall of Agustin I, the provinces of Central 
America had separated from Mexico, and proclaimed their in- 
dependence.* <A short time afterwards Antonio José Canas was 
appointed envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
from the United Provinces of Central America to the United 
States. In July, 1824, Canas appeared in Washington, where, 
on August 4, 1824, he was presented by Secretary Adams to 
President Monroe as the minister from Central America. On 
this oceasion Canfas did not deliver any address, perhaps because 
he could not speak the English language.” Probably the most 
important question which was considered by Minister Cafas and 
Secretary Clay was the proposal of the Central American that 
the United States and Central America should coéperate in open. 
ing a transisthmean canal through the province of Nicaragua.” 

Clay’s general instructions to John Williams, the first chargé 
d’affaires of the United States to Central America, were signed 
on February 10, 1826. On arriving in Santiago de Guatemala, 
the chargé was to present to the government for ratification the 
treaty of amity and commerce which Clay and Cafas had just 
signed. Williams was instructed to gather such information as 
might aid the United States in making a decision with regard to 
the proposal of Canas concerning a transisthmean canal. One 

73 Poinsett to Clay, June 4, 1825, incloses a copy of his speech to President Vie 
toria and of the latter’s reply. State department manuscripts, bureau of 
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of the great objects of his mission was to gather information re- 
garding the physical condition of Central America and the polit- 
ical and moral state of its inhabitants. In particular, the chargé 
was ‘‘to observe the Country with reference to its future capabil- 
ities of a commerce, mutually advantageous, with the United 
States . . .’’ If any foreign power attempted to secure 
‘‘neculiar concessions’’ for its commerce, he was to oppose such 
proceedings: all that the United States desired was ‘‘free com- 
petition.’’ ™ 

During the first three decades of the nineteenth century, the 
colony of Brazil was establishing its independence of the mother- 
land. In a sense this movement dates from the flight of the 
house of Braganza from Lisbon to Rio de Janeiro in 1807-1808 
to ecape Napoleon’s soldiers: thus from 1808 to 1821 the col- 
onial city was the capital of the Portuguese dominions. Another 
step in this movement was the decree issued on December 16, 
1815, declaring that the colony of Brazil was a kingdom, which 
placed it upon the same basis as Portugal and Algarves.** Then, 
on March 20, 1816, Queen Maria I, who had long been incapable 
of ruling, died: *® and her son John, who had been acting as 
regent, was formally proclaimed king of Portugal, Brazil, and 
Algarves on February 6, 1818.%° Further, at the invitation of 
the Portuguese cortes, in April, 1821, King John VI sailed from 
Rio de Janeiro for Lisbon, after declaring that his eldest son, 
Pedro de Alcantara, was prince regent of Brazil. Lastly, the 
reactionary policy of the Portuguese cortes, which passed de- 
crees that much dissatisfied the Brazilians, stimulated a party in 
Brazil which favored separation from Portugal. Hence, in Sep- 
tember, 1822, Prince Pedro formally proclaimed the independ- 
ence of Brazil from Portugal. On October 12, 1822, Pedro was 
solemnly acclaimed constitutional emperor of Brazil at Rio de 

77 State department manuscripts, bureau of indexes and archives, Instructions to 
ministers, 10; for the treaty between the United States and Central America, see 
Malloy, Treaties between the United States and other powers, 1: 160-170. The ap- 
pointment of Williams as chargé to the federation of Central America was confirmed 
by the senate on December 29, 1825. Senate executive journal, 3:461, 469. 

78 Colleccdo das‘leis do Brazil de 1815, pp. 63, 64; see further, J. Luccock, Notes 
on Rio de Janeiro and the southern parts of Brazil (London, 1820), 567-569. 

79M. de Oliveira Lima, Dom Jodo VI no Brazil (Rio de Janeiro, 1908), 2: 951. 
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Janeiro." Even before a constitution was proclaimed for the 
empire of Brazil, the ministers of Pedro I were trying to initiate 
diplomatic relations with the nations of Europe and America.” 
On January 21, 1824, Luis de Carvalho e Mello, Brazi!’s minister 
of foreign affairs, appointed José Silvestre Rebello chargé 
d’affaires to the United States.** The instructions of that en- 
voy, dated January 31, 1824, urged him to ask for the recognition 
of the independence of the empire of Brazil by the United 
States.** 

Soon after arriving in Washington, Rebello made Secretary 
Adams acquainted with the purpose of his mission. On April 5 
Adams made an entry in his diary to the effect that he had re- 
ceived a note from Rebello announcing himself as chargé d’af- 
faires from Brazil.“ On the following day the cabinet consid- 
ered the question whether or not the independence of the empire 
of Brazil should be recognized by the reception of Rebello in his 
official capacity. Wirt doubted the expediency of such recogni- 
tion, for the revolutionary government of Brazil was not repub- 
lican but monarchical; Calhoun warmly favored the recognition 
of the independent government of Brazil, arguing that the United 
States had recognized the independence of the Mexican empire 
by receiving a minister from Agustin I; while President Monroe 
took the view that the recognition of the empire of Brazil would 
make the recognition of the independence of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican states less offensive to the holy alliance. Adams held that 
there were stronger reasons for the acknowledgment of Brazilian 
independence than there had been for the recognition of Spanish- 
American independence, alleging that while the king of Portugal 
was residing in Brazil he ‘‘had proclaimed it an independent 

81 For a detailed discussion of the movement which culminated in the independence 
of Brazil from Portugal, see M. de Oliveira Lima, Formation historique de la 
nationalité brésilienne (Paris [1911]), 151-168. J. M. Pereira da Silva, Historia da 
fundagdo do imperio brazileiro (Rio de Janeiro, 1870-1871), 3: especially pp. 109-129. 

82 The Brazilian constitution of 1824 is found in Collecgdo das leis do imperio do 
Brazil de 1824, pt. 1: 7-36; on the negotiations of Brazil with European powers, see 


M. de Oliveira Lima, O reconhecimento do imperio (Paris, 1902). 

83 Collecgdo das leis do imperio do Brazil de 1824, pt. 2: 4. 

84 A translation of Rebello’s instructions is found in a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Brazil, 
the United States, and the Monroe doctrine’’ (Washington, 1908), 8, 9, which is a 
translation of an article in O jornal do commercio of Rio de Janeiro, January 20, 
1908, that has been attributed to J. M. da Silva Paranhos Rio Branco. 
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kingdom.’’ Secretary Adams proposed that he should secure 
from Rebello a statement of facts in regard to the condition of 
Brazil. A short time afterwards in response to a request from 
the secretary of state, the Brazilian chargé sent to Adams a note 
accompanied by an exposition of the events which led the Brazil- 
ians to declare themselves independent of Portugal. This ex- 
position closed with a plea that the United States should recog- 
nize the independence of Brazil. In Rebello’s note he expressed 
a hope that when his exposé was read, a day and an hour would 
be set for his presentation to the government of the United 
States. Further, he declared that the governments of France 
and England, which were seeking influence in the councils of 
Brazil, had proposed to recognize the independence of that state. 
He argued that the United States should oppose European influ- 
ence in America; that that government should send diplomatic 
agents to the capitals of the Latin-American states; and that a 
diplomatic agent should be sent from Washington to Rio de Jan- 
eiro at once. Like Rebello’s exposition, his note ended with a plea 
for the recognition of the independence of Brazil.*’ On April 29 
Rebello sent to Adams another note asking that the independ- 
ence of the Brazilian empire should be recognized: on this oeca- 
sion, he referred to the recognition of the independence of the 
Spanish-American states by the United States as constituting a 
precedent for the recognition of the independence of Brazil.** 

Rebello’s pleas for recognition were transmitted by Adams to 
Monroe, but unfavorable reports concerning the conditions at 
Rio de Janeiro apparently influenced Adams and Monroe to 
postpone action. When the Brazilian chargé was informed of 
the reasons for Monroe’s delay in receiving him, he declared that 
there was no basis ‘‘for the suspicion that Brazil was not finally 
and irrevocably independent of Portugal.’’ Again, the Brazil- 

86 Adams, Memoirs of J. Q. Adams, 6: 281, 282. 

87 Rebello’s credentials, dated January 31, 1824, are found in state department 
manuscripts, bureau of indexes and archives, Notes from legations: Brazil, 1; Rebello 
to Adams, April 20, 1824, containing a ‘‘Suecinct and true exposition of the facts 
that led the Prince, now Emperor, and the Brazilian People, to declare Brazil a free, 
and Independent Nation,’’ ibid. See also A, Pereira Pinto, Apontamentos para o 
direito internacional ou collecgdo completa dos tratados celebrados pelo Brazil con- 
diferentes nacdos estrangeiros (Rio de Janeiro, 1864-1865), 2: 388. 


88 Rebello to Adams, April 29, 1824, state department manuscripts, bureau of in- 
dexes and archives, Notes from legations: Brazil, 1. 
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ian cited the action of the United States in regard to the revolted 
Spanish-American colonies. As Monroe believed that the essen- 
tial factor was the independence of Brazil and felt that if the 
recognition of that state were delayed until after congress ad- 
journed, some people might suppose that he had ‘‘ purposely de 
ferred it, to assume the authority of recognizing it without con 
sulting congress,’? on May 22 Adams proposed to Monroe that 
Rebello should be formally received early in the following week.” 
Accordingly, on May 25, Adams addressed a note to the Brazil- 
ian chargé informing him that he would ‘‘have the honour of 
presenting him in his character of Chargé d’affaires to the Pres- 
ident of the United States, at one o’clock to-morrow, the 26th 
of May.’’*” On that day Secretary Adams formally presented 
Rebello to President Monroe as chargé d’affaires from Brazil :" 
this ceremony constituted the recognition of Pedro I as emperor 
of Brazil by the United States. 

On May 31 following, Joaquin Barrozo Pereira, chargé d’ 
affaires of Portugal in the United States, addressed a letter to 
Adams protesting against the reception of Rebello. In his re- 
ply, dated June 9, 1824, Adams declared that this ceremony was 
‘‘in no wise intended as an act unfriendly to the government or 
people of Portugal.’’ He declared that it was ‘‘the recognition 
of a government existing in fact’’; he affirmed that this govern 
ment was ruling in a country which ‘‘his Majesty, the King of 
Portugal, had several years since, proclaimed as an Independent 
kingdom. .”’ He declared that differences between the 
European powers and their American colonies had never been 
encouraged by the United States. 

‘*In recognizing as independent States, some of the countries 
which had been Spanish Colonies, they have done no more than 
has been done by his Majesty, the King of Portugal, himself. 
The recognition of the Independence of those States was, in no 

89 Adams, Memoirs of J. Q. Adams, 6:317-319, 348. 

90 Adams to Rebello, May 25, 1824, state department manuscripts, bureau of in 
dexes and archives, Notes to foreign legations, 3; A. Pereira Pinto, A pontamentos 
para o direito internacional ou collecgéo completa dos tratados celebrados pelo Brazil 
con diferentes nagdos estrangeiros, 2: 389. 

91 Adams, Memoirs of J. Q. Adams, 6:358, 359; the National Intelligencer, May 28, 
1824. With regard to the attitude of Brazil towards the Monroe doctrine at this 


juncture see Robertson, ‘‘South America and the Monroe doctrine,’’ in Political 


science quarterly, 30: 94-97. 
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wise induced by any existing differences between the United 
States and Spain; nor was it deemed, in any manner incompat- 
ible with her sovereign rights. Such was the opinion of the 
l’ortuguese Government itself, with reference to the Ex-col- 
onies of Spain; and such, by an application of the same prin- 
ciples, must it ultimately be, as is presumed, with regard to its 
own relations with Brazil. . . . Faithful to the principle 
that every Independent people have the right to form, and to 
organize their Government as to them shall seem best, in the 
pursuit of their own happiness, and without encroaching upon 
the rights of others, they have recognized the Brazilian Govern- 
ment, as existing in fact, and exercising all the authorities essen- 
tial to the maintenance of the usual relations between the United 
States and other foreign Independent Powers.’’ ” 

Before the recognition of the independence of Brazil there had 
been a legation of the United States at Rio de Janeiro.“ On 
March 5, 1825, Condy Raguet was appointed chargé d’affaires 
of the United States to the empire of Brazil: on March 9, the 
senate confirmed the appointment, and on April 14, 1825, 
Henry Clay signed Raguet’s general instructions. The chargé 
was directed ‘‘to lose no opportunity’’ to advance the interests 
of American commerce, while resisting any attempts by France 
and England to secure any commercial advantages which were 
not granted to the United States. Secretary Clay rightly de- 
clared that the United States was the first government to recog- 
nize the independence of Brazil: ‘‘The United States were the 
first to acknowledge that Government, disregarding all the risks 
incident to the fact, and to the nature of its recent establishment, 
and overlooking the anomaly of its political form in the great 
family of American Powers. The United States do not claim 
from this prompt and friendly measure, favor; but they insist 
upon equal justice to their commerce and navigation. And the 

92 State department manuscripts, bureau of indexes and archives, Notes to lega- 
tions, 3. 

93 Thomas Sumter, Jr., of South Carolina had been minister plenipotentiary of 
the United States at Rio de Janeiro, March 7, 1809—July 24, 1819; John Graham of 
Virginia, from January 6, 1819—July 31, 1820; and John J. Appleton of Massachu- 
setts had been chargé d’affaires ad interim from June 10, 1820-1821, according to the 


Register of the department of state, 52. 
94 Senate executive journal, 3: 437, 445. 
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President is altogether unprepared to see any European State, 
running off with commercial advantages which shall be denied 
to an earlier and more uncaleulating friend.’’ 

With regard to a commercial convention between the United 
States and Brazil, Clay declared that if the Brazilians strongly 
desired to negotiate a treaty at Rio de Janeiro, Raguet would be 
furnished with special instructions. Clay also referred to cer 
tain proposals which Rebello had made to the United States in 
regard to the application of the Monroe doctrine against Portu- 
gal, declaring that the decision of the United States not to in 
tervene had been made in conformity with a policy of neutrality. 
Still, the chargé was instructed to suggest to the government of 
3razil that it should maintain ‘‘in its correspondence and inter 
course with the European Powers, the same principle which has 
been proclaimed here against the establishment, on this Con- 
tinent, of new European Colonies.’’ ” 

On the very day when he received his credentials, November 
26, 1824, Condy Raguet presented them to the government of 
Brazil. Two days later the Brazilian minister of foreign affairs 
informed Raguet that the emperor would receive him on the fol 
lowing day. Accordingly, on November 29, Raguet was formal 
ly received by Pedro I. At this time, following the example 
which had been set by the ministers of the United States to the 
independent nations of Spanish America, Raguet made an ad 
dress to the chief executive which he considered ‘‘ appropriate 
to the oecasion’’: in reply, the Emperor Pedro I merely thanked 
him.** 

This study shows that by receiving diplomatie agents from 
Colombia and Mexico and by sending envoys to Buenos Aires, 
Chile, and Peru, the government of the United States carried out 
its policy formally to recognize the independence of the revolted 
Spanish colonies —a policy which President Monroe had recom- 
mended in his message to congress of March 8, 1822. In all, 
from 1822 to 1827, the United States accredited diplomatic 
agents to six Spanish-American states which were evidently in 

95 State department manuscripts, bureau of indexes and archives, Instructions to 
ministers, 10. 


%6 Raguet to Clay, November 12, 1825, state department manuscripts, bureau of 
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cluded within the scope of the act of May 4, 1822. In accord- 
ance with the precedent established in regard to Spanish Amer- 
ica, the colony of Brazil which had separated from Portugal, was 
also recognized by the United States as being independent of the 
mother-land. Thus, during a critical period in Hispanic history, 
the United States established legations in seven of the new states 
of Latin America. Contemporaneously, several of these states 
established legations at Washington. Although by her policy of 
recognition the United States had braved the anger of the holy 
alliance, yet she did not on that account ask favors from the new 
states: for example, our ministers were directed to solicit a 
square deal in commercial matters — nothing more and nothing 
less. Ignorant of the excitement which the decisive policy of 
the United States had provoked in the chancelleries of the con- 
tinental allies, the significance of the acknowledgment of their 
independence by the great republic of the north was not suf- 
ficiently appreciated by statesmen throughout the Spanish- 
American republics. To adapt the phrase of that distinguished 
American publicist whose name is intimately associated with the 
diplomacy of his age, the formal interchange of diplomatic mis- 
sions between the United States and Latin America constitutes 
a memorable event in the history of the American states — an 
event which laid the foundations for Pan-Americanism. 
Wituram Spence Rosertson 
Unrversity oF ILurNots 
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BRITISH CARTOGRAPHY OF THE MISSISSIPPI VAL- 
LEY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


The fondness displayed by the British in the eighteenth century 
for stereotyping phrases and manners can be matched by their 
acceptance of stereotyped maps of a somewhat unknown country 
just then coming into their possession: North America west of 
the Alleghenies. Up to the middle of the century British interest 
in the West was conspicuously weak. The literature deserip- 
tive of the country which was read in England was chiefly the 
writings of the old French explorers. Though these were full of 
ridiculous inaccuracies they proved immensely populan and cir- 
culated in English translations even after British exploration 
had gained much more complete information. 

The maps of the western country produced in England before 
the middle of the eighteenth century were only feebly suggestive 
of the region which they claimed to portray and showed prac 
tically no originality. For that reason the maps of the great 
French cartographers, the Delisles and D’Anville, were not 
superseded and remained very popular as standard maps of 
America both in the originals and in translation. When the 
English engraver went so far as to make alterations to suit him 
self in order that he might attach his own name to the produe- 
tion the result was likely to be a jumble of more inaccuracies 
than the original itself could boast. Even when English ge- 
ographers had revolutionized English knowledge there was a 
tendency to use the old French norms for popular publication, 
though they had been in the meantime disearded by the French 
as well as the leading English map makers.’ 

In the earlier years of the eighteenth century the superiority 
of French over British knowledge was particularly evident in 
the treatment of the lake region with which the British were not 
at first hand acquainted. Even their later maps which drew 
upon original information for the course of the Ohio river used 


1 Gentleman’s magazine (1763), 33: 284. 
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the old French outlines for the lakes in one of the two character- 
istic forms which had been developed by the French cartograph- 
ers of the early eighteenth century from the accounts of the first 
explorers of the region. Of these the list is headed by the De- 
lisles, father and son, who achieved a great reputation in the 
first quarter of the century. Their maps of Amérique Septen- 
trionale were published at Paris in various prints before 1729 
and their Carte de la Louisiane et du cours du Mississippi which 
appeared first at Paris in 1703 was published in amended form 
at several later dates.? If the Carte d’Amérique of Guillaume 
Delisle, published in 1722, seems erude, it has but to be com- 
pared with Le Canada ou Nouvelle France . . . et le cours 
de la riviére de Misisim par N. de Fer, géographe de monseig. le 
dauphin (Paris, 1705), a map rightly belonging to the seven- 
teenth century, to show what rapid progress in map making had 
taken place in twenty years. The mouth of the Mississippi had 
found its proper location and was no longer on the western 
coast of the gulf. The Wabash and the Ohio rivers were no 
longer parallel, flowing into the Mississippi two hundred miles 


apart, although the naming and relationship of the two rivers ° 


were still confused, for the Ohio was represented as a tributary 
of the Wabash. The length of the lower Mississippi was much 
better appreciated. As for the lakes, one sees in Fer and De- 
lisle suggestions of the two norms developed later by D’Anville 
and Bellin respectively. Amplissimae regionis Mississippi 

nova tabula by Jean Baptist Homann * (c. 1730) was a 
mere perversion of a Delisle map. Its publication in Nurem- 
berg gives an idea of the broad popularity which the maps of the 
latter enjoyed. 

Reference has already been made to the two great French 
cartographers of the mid-eighteenth century, Bellin and D’An- 
ville. Of these the latter was by far the more famous, ‘‘ having 
gained the name of being the first to raisé geography to the dig- 
nity of an exact science.’’* In the case of conflicting reports 
his own judgment was brought to bear on the problem and later 
surveys verified his selection repeatedly. While his Carte de 
la Louisiane; dressée en 1732, publiée en 1752 still confused the 


2.J. Winsor, Narrative and critical history of America (Boston, 1889), 5: 81. 
3 Tbid, 


4 Ibid. 
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Ohio and the Wabash, representing them as a single river, his 
Amérique Septentrionale of 1746 gave them in their proper re 
lation. Good evidence of the popularity of the D’Anville maps 
is the number of reprints which were made, either frankly 
copied or plagiarized, and appearing in both French and Eng 
lish. Such is Canada et Louisiane par le s’ le Rouge ingenieur 
geographe du roy, 1755, and the same may be said of as late a 
one as Etats-Unis de l’A mérique Septentrionale, 1785; supple 

ment ad atlas de M. Robert de Vaugondi. Across the channel 
many bore the D’Anville stamp. A new map of the whole con 

tinent of America which appeared in London in 1786 was ‘‘com 
piled from Mr. d’Anville’s maps of that Continent,’’ according 
to the frank statement of its publisher, Sayer. More than thirty 
years before this date the D’Anville map was popularized in 
the Gentleman’s magazine (1754) where it was called A map o/ 
the British American plantations extending from Boston in Neu 
England to Georgia. . . by Eman: Bowen geog’ to his 
majesty. Many other English prints of the D’Anville map are 
in existence. 

Parallel to the work of D’Anville is that of Nicholas Bellin, 
‘‘Hydrographer of the Marine,’’ who sueceeded even earlier 
than D’Anville in tracing the course of the Ohio with approxi 
mate accuracy. It was he who was responsible for the draw- 
ings for the Nouvelle France of Charlevoix, published in 1744, 
and his maps were used by Washington in 1753 when, though 
ten vears old, they were better than anything which the English 
had produced.’ A new and accurate map of Louisiana with part 
of Florida and Canada. . . by Eman. Bowen (no date) is an 
English reproduction, only half translated, which Bowen frank 
ly attributes to Bellin as his authority. By attaching his name 
to both D’Anville and Bellin maps Bowen showed how far he 
was from being an original cartographer, ‘‘geographer to His 
Majesty’’ though he claimed to be. The Gentleman’s magazine 
for 1762 prints a map on Bellin lines called An accurate map of 
the British empire in North America as settled by the prelim 
nares in 17622 

To Bellin and D’Anville respectively must be attributed the 


5 J. Winsor, Mississippi basin (Boston and New York, 1898), 306 
8 Gentleman’s magazine (1762), 32: 603. 
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development of the two norms for the great lakes which appear 
depicted in one extreme form or the other in almost all English 
and French maps of the second half of the eighteenth century. 
In fact these old norms disappeared only after the United 
States surveys established the true outlines of the lakes which 
are a curious compromise between those of the two old forms. 
Bellin’s norm can best be seen in his Carte des lacs du Canada 
drawn for the Journal of Charlevoix. Here appears a bulky 
lake Superior, well stocked with large islands, a rounded lake 
Michigan, extending slightly northwest and southeast, and an 
oval lake Erie, lying due east and west. In contradistinction to 
this the D’Anville lakes present a more normal lake Superior, a 
pointed lake Michigan and a curiously irregular lake Erie lying 
northeast and southwest. The Bellin norm was included in 
every detail in John Mitchell’s great English map of 1755; the 
D’Anville outlines were reproduced in the map of Ellis Huske 
which appeared in the same year.’ 

As a cartographer and writer of distinction the name of Le 
Page du Pratz should here be mentioned, but the map which ap- 
peared in his Histoire de la Louisiane (1757) and was repro- 
duced in English translation in the Gentleman’s magazine for 
1763 was years behind the date. No map of so late a period 
had a right to show Lahonton’s ‘‘long river,’’ or to represent 
the Ohio and the Wabash as one stream. An effort was made 
by the English translator to remedy matters by applying the 
name ‘‘Ohio’’ to the river in its whole course, removing the 
‘*Quabache’’ from its lower waters, but no Wabash river was 
anywhere supplied.* 

So far there has been considered merely the more important 
French maps of the eighteenth century which were freely copied 
into English; but the authors of a few early English maps have 
been given credit for more or less originality as cartographers. 
Of these the first place is taken by Hermann Moll, a Dutchman 
who came to London about 1698 and acquired a great reputation 
for the excellence of his English maps. His New and exact 

7 Reproduced in E. Channing, A history of the United States (New York and Lon- 
don, 1907-1912), 2: 556. The shape of lake Erie is slightly modified. 


8 It is curious that the Gerweman’s magazine published this map in 1763 when it 
had already, in 1754 and 1755, given much better ones to the public. A slightly better 


one appeared later in the year. 
® Dictionary of national biography. 
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map of the dominions of the king of Great Britain in the con- 
tinent of North America appeared in 1715 and showed how far 
the English were behind the French in information. Although 
he attributed to Delisle much of his New map of the north parts 
of America, published in 1720-1729, his work was far inferior to 
the Delisle maps of the same date. The great lakes are gro 
tesque and the Ohio is called the Ouabach or St. lerome river. 
In spite of its glaring faults the Moll map was used by Temple- 
man in computing his survey of the globe." 

Though Moll’s name is met often, the standard English 
cartographer of the mid-eighteenth century was Henry Popple 
whose Map of the British empire in America with the French 
and Spanish settlements adjacent thereto was issued in London, 
in twenty sheets, under the patronage of the lords of trade in 
1732, and was reissued in 1733 and 1740." Yet this map was 
based largely on Delisle and displayed little knowledge beyond 
that which the French had had fifteen years earlier. In spite 
of this the map was a standard and was not surpassed by any 
original work for twenty years. The Gentleman’s magazine 
for June, 1754, in giving the account of Major Washington’s 
‘Journey from Williamsburg to the French Fort near the Lake 
Erie in Virginia,’ remarked that ‘‘the reader may consult Mr. 
Pople’s map of North America, for the situation of the several 
places above mentioned.’’ *? 

In 1755 British map making was revolutionized by the issue 
of two maps, one on either side of the Atlantic, which combined 
with a certain amount of old French information much that 
was new and essentially British. These were the map of John 
Mitchell and that of Lewis Evans and both came into existence 
as a result of the intense interest in the American frontier which 
the approach of the French and Indian war produced, particu- 
larly the heated controversy over the French and British claims 
to the territory beyond the mountains. While the same period 
produced numerous other maps these two gained unusual popu- 


10 John Mitchell, The present state of Great Britain and North America, with ré 
gard to agriculture, population, trade, and manufactures, impartially considered (Lon- 
don, 1767), 115. 

11 Winsor, Narrative and critical history, 5: 81. 

12 Gentlentan’s magazine (1754), 24: 255, n.; B. Franklin, Writings (Smyth ed. 


— New York, 1907), 2: 297, 355. cz. B. Fernow, The Ohio valle ym colonial days 
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larity. Mitchell was a botanist who is said to have come to 
America early in the century and lived in Virginia, at Urbanna 
on the Rappahannock river, about seventy miles from Rich- 
mond. Just before 1750 he returned to England and published 
some material of a scientific nature as well as his American map, 
for which he was rewarded by being made a member of the 
Royal Society."* The map itself which bears the title A map of 
the British and French dominions in North America with the 
roads, distances, limits and extent of the settlements was pub- 
lished by the author February 13, 1755. It was undertaken, 
Pownall tells us, at the request of the board of trade, and was 
drawn largely from charts and surveys which had been made 
recently on the order of the lords of trade by the governors ot 
the various colonies."* A high compliment to the map is given 
by Smith, the New York historian, who said of it: ‘‘Dr. Mitch- 
ell’s is the only authentic one extant. None of the rest con- 
cerning America have passed under the examination or received 
the sanction of any public board, and they generally copy the 
French.’’** In the correspondence of Andrew Johnston, presi- 
dent of the council of proprietors of East New Jersey, is a letter 
to Dr. Mitchell, mentioning a very slight error which he has 
made in marking the boundaries of the province, but employing 
most flattering terms in speaking of the map as a whole. ‘‘Upon 
perusing your late excellent map of the British dominions in the 
continent of North America,’’ he begins, and concludes with the 
statement that ‘‘nothing but a high sense of the weight given to 
your map by your own character and the general approbation 
of the Lords of Trade, would have engaged us to have taken the 
trouble of writing this letter.’’** The general excellence of the 
map caused its immediate popularity on both sides of the Atlan- 

13 Dictionary of national biography. 

14‘*This map was undertaken with the approbation & at the request of the Lords 
Commissioners for Trade and Plantations; and is chiefly composed from Draughts, 
Charts and Actual Surveys of different parts of His Majesties Colonies and Planta- 
tions in America: Great part of which have been lately taken by their Lordships 
Orders, and transmitted to this Office by the Governors of the said Colonies.’’ In- 


scription on the map, signed by Thomas Pownall, secretary, plantation office, Febru- 
ary 13, 1755. 


15 William Smith, History of the province of New York, queted in Winsor, Nar- 
rative and critical history, 5: 83. 
16 Gentleman’s magazine (1756), 26: 287. 
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tic. It was often quoted in boundary negotiations and was re 
produced in numerous reprints, large and small, in England and 
on the continent. That it lost Mitchell’s name in the process is 
not surprising or is it extraordinary that in several instances the 
prominence of an engraver’s name has occasionally detracted 
from the honor due the original author. 

Some instances of its reprinting may be of interest. On the 
continent it was reéngraved at Amsterdam by Covens and Mor 
tier. Partie de l’ Amérique Septentrionale qua comprend le 
cours de VOhio la N“ Angleterre, la N“’ York, le New Jerseu, la 
Pensylvanie, le Maryland la Virginie, la Caroline, par le s* Lob 
ert de Vaugondy géographe ordinaire du roi isa French trans 
lation appearing in the same year as the original and showing 
many curious misreadings of English names. Glastenbury ap 
pears as Glasoenbury and Hatfield as Halfield. I. Palairet’s 
Carte des POSSESSIONS angloises & francoises du continent de 
l’Amérique Septentrionale of 1759 shows Mitchell’s outlines 
again. ‘There were many later reproductions with ‘‘additions 
and corrections’’ in both French and German. In England the 
Gentleman’s magazine popularized Mitchell’s map by presenting 
a simplified reproduction in the very year of its publication, 
giving it the title A map of the British and French settlements 
in North America; the American gazetteer, London, 1762, in 
cluded it in its third volume with the title A new and accurate 
map of the provinces of Pensilvania, Virginia, Maryland and 
New Jersey, while the Annual register for 1763 placed it in its 
appendix with the title A new map of the British dominions in 
North America with the limits of the governments annexed 
thereto by the treaty of peace and settled by proclamation Oct. 
7, 1763; engraved by T. Kitchin, geog. It may also be found in 
Charlevoix’s Voyage (Dublin, 1766), where it is entitled A map 
of the British dominions in North America settled by the lat 
treaty of peace, 1763. The Kitchin print which first appeared 
with the title A new and accurate map of the British dominions 
in America according to the treaty of 1763 was a popular one 
and was used in Captain John Knox’s An historical journal! o/ 
the campaigns in North America (London, 1769). Bowen’s 
adaptation of Mitchell is called An accurate map of North Amer- 
ica describing and distinguishing the British Spanish and 
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French dominions in this great continent, according to the defin- 
itive treaty concluded at Paris 10“ Feb. 1763. 

The position of such men as Bowen, Kitchin, and Jefferys in 
relation to map making needs some explanation. Eman Bowen 
was a map engraver to George III and Louis XV and he pos- 
sessed the happy faculty in his American work of presenting the 
best which the period offered, calmly affixing his name to Bellin, 
D’Anville, or Mitchell maps as it struck his fancy.’ Thomas 
Kitchin was a mere map publisher who displayed his eighteenth 
century unscrupulousness in copying whatever pleased him, ig- 
noring the name of his authority. Thomas Jefferys’ habits were 
much like those of Kitchin, but though starting as a mere map 
engraver at Charing Cross he rose to the position of geographer 
to the Prince of Wales, afterwards George III."* 

The original Mitchell map, including the author’s name, went 
through several editions between 1755 and 1774. In its ‘‘second 
state’’ the author engraved ten columns of closely printed de- 
scriptive text in the Atlantic ocean. Here he described the 
sources of his information and the names of the surveyors of 
the various parts of the country. Decided changes were made 
in places in the outlines and some points were altered more than 
a degree. In the ‘‘third state’’ important changes were made 
in boundary lines. As the third edition bears the signature of 
Jefferys and Faden as its publishers it cannot be earlier than 
1773. Though Jefferys died in 1771 the business was carried 
on, and not until 1773 did the firm become Jefferys and Faden.’° 
In 1775 the title of the map was altered so that the second line 
read ‘‘The British Colonies’’ instead of ‘‘The British and 
French Dominions,’’ but no more alterations were made in the 
map itself. 

The Mitchell map was in use for almost fifty years. One ex- 
isting print has the outlines of the proposed colony of Vandalia 
carefully marked. Of far greater importance is the fact that 
the Mitchell outlines became the basis for the discussions lead- 
ing up to the proclamation of 1763,” and for the treaty of Ver- 


17 Dictionary of national biography. 
18 [ bid. 


19 Manuscript letters from Henry Stevens of London to Clarence W. Alvord, Ur- 
bana, Illinois. 


20 Report on Canadian archives, 1907, no. 18, p. 103, n. 
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sailles (1783). In the work of John Adams the Mitchell map 
figured constantly.” 

The second important map of 1755 is of special interest on 
this side of the Atlantic because it was the work of an American 
and was published in Philadelphia. A general map of the mid- 
dle British colonies, in America, viz Virginia, Mariland, Connec 
ticut, and Rhode Island. . . by Lewis Evans appeared in 
the early summer of the year and was followed by the Analysis 
of the map in August.** It was based, as far as the West was 
concerned, on surveys made by Gist, Walker, and various other 
recent explorers ** and was hurried in its publication in order to 
be of use in Braddock’s expedition. Evans was himself a per- 
sonal friend of Benjamin Franklin and the map was early in 
Franklin’s possession. In the very year of its publication he 
sent a copy to Jared Eliot * and eleven years later, when giving 
to Shelburne the proposals for the Illinois scheme with letters 
from George Croghan and Sir William Johnson on the subject, he 
accompanied them with a small-scale Evans map on which he had 
marked the boundaries of the proposed colony.” In America 
it was a general favorite and was for a long time accepted as 
the standard authority for settling boundaries and purchases.’ 
While less famous in England it had a curious history there and 
went through various editions. It was first pirated by Kitchin, 


~ 


21C. C. Baldwin, Early maps of Ohio and the West (Cleveland, 1875), 15. 
22 J. Adams, Works (C. F. Adams ed. — Boston, 1850-1856), 8: 20, 210, 392, 
518, 519. 


23 Lewis Evans, Geographical, historical, political, philosophical, and mechanical 


essays, number II (London, 1756), 24; Pennsylvania Gazette, July 17, 1755, no 
1386; July 24, 1755, no. 1387; New York Gazette or Weekly Post Boy, August 18, 
1755, quoted in New Jersey archives, 1st ser., v. 19, ‘‘ Newspaper extracts,’’ v. 3. 

24 Lewis Evans, Geographical, historical, political, philosophical, and mechanical 
essays; the first containing an analysis of a general map of the middle British col 
onies in America . . . (Philadelphia, 1755), 10; T. Pownall, A topographical descrip 
tion of such parts of North America as are contained in the (annexed) map of the 
middle British colonies (London, 1776), preface. 


25 ‘*T send you one of Evans’s new maps, which I imagine will be agreeable to yo 
Please to accept it.’’ Franklin to Jared Eliot, August 31, 1755. Franklin, Writings 
(Smyth ed.), 2: 412. 
26 Franklin to his son, September 27, 1766, ibid., 4: 139; Winsor, Mississippi 
basin, 38. 
27 H. N. Stevens, Lewis Evans, his map of the middle British colonies in America 
(London, 1905), 6, 21; Pownall, Topographical description, preface; 


Documentary 
history of New York, 1: 587. 
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then by Jefferys and others, and was printed often with more or 
less inaccuracy. When the map had first appeared in 1755 it 
bore a dedication to Thomas Pownall, who had become acquaint- 
ed with Evans in Philadelphia, though rumor has accused him of 
obtaining the dedication ‘‘for a valuable consideration.’’** In 
his Topographical description he called the Jefferys reproduc- 
tion badly done and republished the map under the title A map 
of the middle British colonies in North America; first published 
by Mr. Lewis Evans of Philadelphia in 1755; and since corrected 
and improved. . . by T. Pownall . . . but the older in- 
accurate plates persistently reappeared.” In spite of difficulties 
of this sort the Evans charts » ay be given high ranking. To 
Evans, Mitchell, or D’Anville 1. y be traced the best large-scale 
maps in English published in tne two decades following 1755.°° 

Such was the general development of British cartography of 
the Mississippi and Ohio valleys up to the American revolution, 
covering therefore the years of the British claim to the country. 
While many minor variations characterize the various maps un- 
der consideration, there are certain general misconceptions be- 
longing to all which had an important bearing on the history of 
the country between 1748 and 1775. Even a cursory examina- 
tion of the eighteenth century maps of the Mississippi valley 
shows that in practically all of them the distance between lake 
Michigan and the Mississippi is much greater than is actually 
the case. Mitchell’s Mississippi has a definitely southeasterly 
direction in its whole upper course, thus making the Illinois coun- 
try very broad at the north; other maps, while giving the river its 
proper curve, place the lake too far to the east so that a similar 
result is obtained. The Illinois country is therefore made to ap- 
pear much larger than is actually the case. Another inaccuracy 
is in the misplacing of the Ohio. The explorer and geographer 
not only failed to give the river its great bend around the south. 

28 Massachusetts historical collections, 1st ser., 7: 136. 

29 Stevens, Lewis Evans, his map, 11 et seq. See map no. 4, in The American mil- 
itary pocket atlas, published by R. Sayer and J. Bennett, 1776. 

30 One well known adaptation of D’Anville is North America from the French of 


Mr. D’Anville improved with the back settlements of Virginia and course of Ohio, 
published in 1755 by Thomas Jefferys. There were several later prints of this map 


by other publishers. The same strong D’Anville influence appears in A new and 
accurate map of North America . . . humbly inscribed to the Honorable Charles 
Townshend by Ellis Huske, also published in 1755, 
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ern side of the present state of Ohio but they were also guilty of 
underestimating greatly the distance between the Ohio and lake 
Erie. Contemporary descriptive texts support this view. We 
are told that ‘‘Presq’ Isle, on the banks of Lake Erie’’ is ‘‘dis 
tant from Du Quesne about 90 miles.’’** Again we read of ‘‘the 
river Ohio, which is navigable 1000 miles farther (above the 
Mississippi), some say 1500, nigh to its source, not far from 
Lake Ontario in New York.’’ * 

The constant repetition of these misconceptions gave the pub 
lic a somewhat distorted view of the country. Most of the first 
hand information in regard to the West which reached the east- 
ern seaboard came from the forks of the Ohio, but the supposed 
extent of the far western country had a real effect on the imag 
inations of many persons who were interested in the future 
of the great valleys. The period between 1748 and 1775 was 
full of colonial schemes, but of these astonishingly few were con 
cerned with the country lying between the Ohio and lake Erie 
and all the most ambitious among them were planned for the 
country of the Illinois. 

In summarizing these suggestions on the cartography of the 
West it may be stated once more that until the opening of the 
seven years war British interest and British exploration in the 
West had been so limited that there was in existence no good 
English map based on original surveys. It may be further 
pointed out that the maps printed in English before this date 
were therefore obliged to be slavish copies or incorrect altera 
tions of French originals and that in the main the English en- 
gravers showed very little keenness in their choice of foreign 
maps to reproduce, holding often to older outlines which the 
French had already discarded. With the outbreak of the war 
however two excellent maps of British authorship appeared, 
while at the same time a number of English engravers and print 
ers set themselves the task of making the best possible use of 
these and of the best French charts in their possession. Such sue 
cess was attained in the decade following 1755 that in many re- 

1 Gentleman’s magazine (1755), 25: 378. The actual distance between lake Eric 
and the Ohio river proper at its nearest point is eighty-five miles, but the average 
distance is very much greater. 


2 Ibid. (1763), 33: 285. Some of these statements are not untrue f the All 
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spects the maps of this period were not superseded until the 
time of United States surveys at the close of the century. 
Susan Marrna Reep 


Lake Erte CoLueGe 
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HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES IN CANADA, 1914-1915 


In the June and September numbers of the Review, last year, 
surveys were published of historical activities in the old North- 
west and eastern Canada, and of the trans-Mississippi North- 
west and western Canada, both for the period 1913-1914. It was 
thought desirable this year to publish a separate survey of his- 
torical activities in eastern and western Canada. This will have 
the double advantage of leaving a clearer view of the material 
relating to the old Northwest and the trans-Mississippi North- 
west, and bringing together in one article material relating to 
the dominion. 


ORGANIZATION, LEGISLATION, AND EQUIPMENT 


Three years ago a royal commission was appointed by the 
Canadian government to inquire into the state of the records of 
the public departments of the dominion of Canada. The com- 
mission, which consisted of Sir Joseph Pope, under secretary of 
state for external affairs, Mr. E. F. Jarvis, assistant deputy 
minister of militia and defense, and Mr. Arthur G. Doughty, do- 
minion archivist, has now submitted a report. The report goes 
minutely into the condition of the public records in each of the 
federal departments at Ottawa, and makes a number of very im 
portant recommendations. These would be interesting in any 
event, but they gain added significance from the fact that since 
the report was submitted the government has passed an order 
in-council approving of the recommendations. As they involve 
a considerable expenditure, it is possible that they may not be 
carried out in full until after the conclusion of the European 
war, but the important fact is that the principle has been accept 
ed, and appropriate action is only a matter of time. 

‘*Some better plan than the present policy of drift,’’ says the 
report, ‘‘must be devised if the public records are to be rescued 
from their present unsatisfactory condition. . . No reform 
‘an be permanent or effective which does not provide for con- 
centration and unity of control.’’ The commissioners recom 
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mend the creation of a publie record office by the enlargement 
of the present archives building. The plans for the proposed 
new building, of which the existing archives building will form 
but a wing, have already been laid before the prime minister. 
Provision is made for the storage of all records, books, plans, 
papers, ete., not in current use in the various departments of 
the public service; for the examination and segregation of docu- 
ments, and for the storage of all records which are to remain 
for a given number of years under the control of the depart- 
ments from which they were received; for the destruction of all 
records considered by competent authority to be useless; for the 
natural expansion of the archives for a reasonable length of 
time; and for the reception of all such documents as the various 
departments, after examining the records, shall wish to transfer 
to the archives proper in the public record office. 

Immediately after the construction of the proposed building 
all records, books, papers, plans, ete., over twenty-five years old, 
or in some cases of more recent date, are to be transferred to 
the publie record office, and there, under the supervision of a 
permanent commission, carefully gone over, in the presence of a 
representative of the department to which the documents belong. 
When the work of selection has been completed the documents 
which it has been decided to preserve will be transferred either 
to the archives proper in the publie record office, or to the section 
in the same institution allotted to the papers of that department. 

The commission also recommends the establishment, in con- 
nection with the public record office, of a blue book reference 
library — ‘‘blue book’’ being the common name for all govern- 
ment publications. This library is to contain, as far as practi- 
‘able, copies of every publication of the government of Canada, 
from the year 1792 to date. In order that the mass of historical 
and other valuable material now buried in these publie records 
may be made accessible, the commission recommends that pro- 
vision be made for the preparation of subject catalogs, printed 
on cards, and that these card catalogs be supplied to the various 
federal departments, the Library of Parliament, and other im- 
portant libraries throughout the country. The photostat is also 
to be used for the purpose of supplying copies of parts of any 
of these publications to government officials, students, or anyone 
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interested. Expert bibliographers will also be available, to 
prepare bibliographies of important questions as they arise, and 
trace the historical development of the subject as revealed in the 
blue books. To insure the systematic supply of copies of all 
current government publications to the blue book reference li- 
brary, the commission makes the novel suggestion that no ac- 
count for the printing of such publications be passed by the 
auditor general unless accompanied by a certificate of deposit of 
a copy of the document in the reference library. 

To those who may remember the discouraging conditions un- 
der which the first dominion archivist, Douglas Brymner, lab- 
ored unceasingly to collect and preserve the manuscript records 
of the country, the progress that has been made in a compara 
tively short period will be equally surprising and gratifying. 
As it was mainly owing to the enthusiasm and persistence of his 
successor, Mr. Doughty, that the Canadian Archives were re- 
moved to the present well-equipped and thoroughly fireproof 
building, so this present long step forward must also be credited 
to the dominion archivist. When the recommendations of the 
royal commission have been carried out, Canada will possess a 
public record office of which the country may well feel proud. 

Turning from federal to provincial fields, it is noticeable in 
Canada as in the United States that the new western provinces, 
though their history is more recent and less rich in material, 
are showing much more enterprise and breadth of view than the 
eastern provinces in the establishment and equipment of ar- 
chives departments. Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Col- 
umbia have all made provision within the last year or two for 
the collection and preservation of their manuscript records, in 
each case the work having been put under the charge of a pro 
vineial archivist. British Columbia is doing particularly well. 
The government of the province has just completed a handsome 
building, modern in every respect, for the provincial library and 
archives department. It contains reading, reference, special 
collection, and other departments; metal shelving for over three 
hundred thousand volumes, with all conveniences in the way of 
booklifts and elevators; a large department for the traveling 
library system; offices for cataloging, order, and other branches, 
three large rooms devoted respectively to the special library of 
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Northwest Americana, the collection of maps and charts relating 
to western America and the north Pacific, and the provincial col- 
lection of manuscripts and state papers. Adjoining these three 
rooms are two large study rooms for the use of research work- 
ers. With all the essential equipment available, with the sym- 
pathetic support of the provincial government, and with his own 
wide knowledge of the field, the provincial librarian and archiv- 
ist, Mr. E. O. S. Scholefield, cannot fail to do excellent work 
both in the collection and preservation of historical material and 
in making it conveniently accessible to students. 

The archives section of the provincial library of the province 
of Saskatchewan has recently been organized and placed in the 
charge of Mr. William Trant. Special efforts are being made to 
obtain the reminiscences of early settlers in the prairie province 
since the organization of the territory in 1869-1870 as well as 
material relating to the earlier period of the fur traders, the 
two western rebellions, and the Indians. The early records of 
towns and settlements in the province are also being gathered 
together. Some of these are particularly interesting. For in- 
stance, Tantallon and other places were organized on codpera- 
tive principles; Esterhazy was settled by Count Esterhazy and a 
party of Hungarians from Pennsylvania; Montmartre by a par- 
ty of emigrants from Paris. There are also the Doukhobor, 
Galician, and other settlements. Work is progressing on the 
classification and cataloging of the archives of the old northwest 
territories, preserved at Regina, formerly capital of the terri- 
tories and now of the province of Saskatchewan. 

In Manitoba, the provincial archives are under the charge of 
the provincial librarian, Mr. J. P. Robertson, who says, in his 
Jast Annual report (Winnipeg, 1914): ‘All books bearing upon 
the early history of Manitoba and the Great West have been 
secured. Manuscript and other public documents pertaining to 
the Hudson’s Bay régime, and the troublous times of the fur- 
trading companies, and the Riel Rebellions of 1870 and 1885, 
are available for reference to the student of history. . . The 
library has been supplementing the work of the archives section 
by keeping scrap books, suitably indexed, of all leading social, 
biographical and political events.’’ It is hoped that suitable 
provision will be made in the new legislative building for both 
the provincial library and the archives. 
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In the eastern provinces there is not much to record, so far as 
organization, legislation, and equipment are concerned. On 
tario has had an archives bureau for some years under thie 
charge of the provincial archivist, Mr. Alexander Fraser, who is 
gradually bringing together an invaluable collection of papers 
relating to the history of the province in all its various aspects. 
In the province of Quebec, the great bulk of manuscript docu 
ments is preserved in the courthouses at Quebee and Montreal. 
By direction of the provincial government steps have recently 
heen taken to safeguard these precious records, which go back 
to the beginnings of French rule in Canada, and to make them 
more readily accessible. Nova Scotia has, in Halifax, a small 
collection of manuscripts relating to the history of the province, 
under the charge of a provincial officer, Mr. Harry Piers, who is 
also curator of the provincial museum. The government has 
published, at considerable intervals, three volumes of Nova 
Scotia archives. The governments of New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward island have, so far as is known, done nothing so 
far toward the collection and preservation of their early ree 
ords. The Dominion Archives has, however, for some years past 
had field officers at work in these and other provinces collecting 
material, and has lately established branch offices in Montreal, 
Quebec, Halifax, and Winnipeg. 

In addition to these federal and provincial archives bureaus, 
more or less valuable collections of manuscripts are preserved in 
the libraries of the universities of Laval (Quebec), MeGill 
(Montreal), Laval (Montreal), and St. Mary’s College (Mont 
real), of the Quebec Literary and Historical Society, the His 
torical and Literary Society of Manitoba, the Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick historical societies, the Ontario Historical So 
ciety, the Library of Parliament, the Toronto Publie Library, 
and other Canadian institutions of a like nature. The same in 
stitutions also possess collections of books relating to Canadian 
history, the most complete of which are those of the Library of 
Parliament, the Dominion Archives, MeGill University, the 
Municipal Library of Montreal, and the Toronto Public Library. 


ACQUISITION OF MATERIAL 


lhe European war has inevitably interfered with the collec 
tion of historical material, as it has with practically every other 
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human activity except those relating to the great conflict. For 
many years the Dominion Archives has had men employed in 
France, England, and elsewhere in Europe, under the direction 
of Mr. H. P. Biggar, investigating the sources of manuscript 
material relating to the history of Canada, and securing copies 
of the documents. During the last twelve months most of this 
work has been discontinued, and it is unlikely that it can be re- 
sumed until the close of the war. A few documents have, how- 
ever, been obtained, among the more important of which are the 
collection of papers of the Chevalier de la Pause, who served 
under Montealm in Canada; those of Governor Prescott, relating 
to the surrender of Chambly and St. Johns, in what are now 
known as the eastern townships of Quebec; and the log book of 
H. M.S. Pegasus (1786), then commanded by the Duke of Clar- 
ence, afterward King George IV. The first of these was ac- 
quired in France, and the other two in England. The Prescott 
papers are peculiarly interesting, including original letters by 
General Montgomery, and a journal apparently kept by Major 
John André. The log book covers the cruise of the Pegasus in 
American waters in 1786, and contains a number of original col- 
ored sketches of Halifax and its harbor. 

During the last twelve months the Dominion Archives has 
also added to its collection a large number of important docu- 
ments obtained in different parts of Canada, notably a series of 
original letters by Charles Michel d’Irumberry de Salaberry 
bearing on the war of 1812, a large collection of united empire 
loyalist muster rolls, and many documents relating to Indian 
affairs, naval affairs on the great lakes, early land grants, town- 
ship registers, ete. 

The dominion archivist is also steadily adding to the valuable 
collection of books and pamphlets in the archives library, which 
is now peculiarly rich in early Canadian pamphlets, over one 
thousand having been acquired during the past year. 

In his last annual report, the provincial archivist of British 
Columbia says: ‘‘During the year the Provincial Archives have 
been enriched by approximately 3000 accessions, consisting of 
manuscripts, portraits, views, maps, charts, photographs, and 
medals illustrative of historic events. The new material covers 
all periods and phases of Provincial history, and alone would 
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form a collection of no small interest and value. The maps and 
charts include several exceedingly scarce items, such as an il- 
luminated copy of ‘Typus Orbis Terrarum,’ cirea 1579, by Or- 
telius; the ‘Diversa Orbis Terre,’ 1694, of the great Dutch 
cartographer Peter Schenk; an official Spanish manuscript. of 
1790, showing the Strait of Juan de Fuca; and a fine set of the 
Dalrymple sketches. Inasmuch as it is in such ancient and rare 
productions — the surviving ‘sea-cardes’ and ‘mappes’ of the 
old cosmographers and cartographers — that one catches the 
first glimpse of the Pacific seaboard of North America, it is need 
less to emphasize the importance of these acquisitions. 

‘*The manuscripts which were acquired in the period covered 
by this report comprise a mass of valuable literary matter in the 
form of letters, diaries, journals and memoirs, running from 
1753 to 1871, amongst the chief of which may be noted two auto- 
graph letters of Captain James Cook, written at the Sandwich 
Islands in 1778 and addressed to Captain Clarke of H.M.S. 
‘Discovery’; two letters written at Nootka in 1792 by Captain 
New, of H.M.S. ‘ Daedalus,’ to his sister; the journal of a voyage 
to the north-west coast of America in the ship ‘Ruby,’ 1794-6, by 
Captain Charles Bishop; a memoir of the discoveries of the 
Russians in the Eastern Sea, by P. I. Pallas; papers relating to 
voyages and discoveries in the North Pacific Ocean down to 
1753, by Philip Buache; a collection of autograph letters and 
diaries by Sir James Douglas, Dr. John McLougilin, Sir George 
Simpson, the Hon. John Work, Dr. W. F. Tolmie, Archibald 
MeDonald, and many others; a number of journals of the fur- 
trading period; many interesting letters written at the time of 
the gold excitement, 1858 to 1865; a daily record of the overland 
expedition to Cariboo in 1862; and a large number of illumi 
nating documents relative to early days and activity in the gold 
districts.’’ 

The provincial archivist also records the acquisition of a col 
lection of photographs, taken in the early sixties in various 
parts of British Columbia. ‘‘This great collection of views,’’ 
he says, ‘‘forms a pictorial memoir of our transitional period 
which will prove of great human interest and historical im- 
portance.’’ Among the medallions presented to the archives is 
one of the silver medals struck by the royal society in honor of 
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Captain James Cook; also a set of the Hudson’s Bay company’s 
coins, and a North West company token of 1820. 

The provincial archives of Saskatchewan has obtained copies 
of some of the minutes and other records of the Hudson’s Bay 
company relating to western Canada; papers bearing on the 
political and constitutional history of the province and the old 
northwest territories; also a number of photographs of pioneers, 
early buildings and landmarks connected with western Canadian 
history. 

In Nova Scotia, the most notable acquisitions are the Akins 
collection, in the provincial library, and the J. J. Stewart col- 
lection in the library of Dalhousie University, Halifax. Both 
these collections are rich in books and other material relating to 
the history of Canada, and particularly of Nova Seotia. The 
former consists of some five thousand volumes, and the latter 
of about six thousand. The Stewart collection includes a valu- 
able collection of Canadian coins. 


BIBILIOGRAPHIES, GUIDES, AND CALENDARS 


The Report of the work of the public archives for the year 
1913 (Ottawa, 1914) contains a list of ‘‘ Documents added to the 
manuscript division’’; a list of ‘‘Maps added to the map di- 
vision’’; ‘‘List of acts of the province of Nova Scotia, 1749- 
1753”’; ‘‘List of acts of the province of New Brunswick, 1795- 
1798’’; ‘‘List of ordinances of Cape Breton, 1790-1803’’; ‘‘ List 
of duplicate despatches, Amherst and Boscawen, 1758”’; ‘‘Sched- 
ule of the John Lowe papers’’; ‘‘Ordinances made for the prov- 
ince of Quebee since the establishment of civil government until 
1767’’; ‘‘Memorandum by the Honourable Toussaint Pothier on 
political conditions in Canada, 1829’’; ‘‘Calendar of the public 
letters in the Neilson collection, between the years 1801 and 
1824’’; ‘‘Abstract of political correspondence relating to the af- 
fairs of the United States (1780-1781) in the ministry of foreign 
affairs, France (continuation of correspondence calendared in 
report of 1912)’’; and ‘‘Completion of the [calendar of the] 
correspondence and journals of the Right Reverend Charles 
Inglis, and John Inglis, first and third bishops of Nova Scotia.”’ 
The value of the Report for reference purposes is very much in- 
creased by the addition of a comprehensive index. 
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The Dominion Archives has just published as number 10 of its 
series of Publications the first volume of a Guide to the docu- 
ments in the manuscript room at the public archives of Canada, 
compiled by David W. Parker, who also prepared, for the Car 
negie Institution, a Guide to the materials for United States his 
tory in the Canadian archives. The archives has in preparation 
a new and very much enlarged edition of the Catalogue of 
pamphlets, published several years ago; also a Catalogue of 
prints, engravings, &c., relating to Canada, of which it possesses 
a notable collection. 

The ambitious work, Canada and its provinces, was completed 
during the last twelve months, with the exception of a very full 
index, which is to appear in a separate volume. A feature of 
the main work is the special bibliographies appended to each 
article. Scholefield and Howay’s British Columbia also contains 
a very satisfactory bibliography. <A valuable feature of J. Ross 
Robertson’s Landmarks of Toronto, sixth series, is the section 
containing a bibliographical account of the official gazettes of 
each province of the dominion. A second volume of Philéas 
Gagnon’s Essai de bibliographie canadienne, the first of which 
appeared in 1895, has been published by the librarian of the 
Municipal Library in Montreal. This completes the catalog of 
what was probably the most extensive private collection of 
Canadiana in existence. An analytical index volume is an- 
nounced for publication. The collection, now the property of 
the Municipal Library of Montreal, comprises some seven thou- 
sand volumes including a number of exceedingly rare books and 
pamphlets. -The Guide to the principal parliamentary papers 
relating to the dominions, 1812-1911, prepared by Margaret I. 
Adams, John Ewing, and James Munro (London, 1913), con- 
tains sections dealing with Canada. 

A valuable feature of the scientific sections of the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of Canada is the annual bibliographies 
of Canadian geology, zoology, botany, and entomology. The 
preparation of an annual bibliography of Canadian history has 
been urged from time to time, but no one has yet been unselfish 
enough to undertake the task. It may come in time. The de 
partment of education of Ontario has issued an annotated Bibli- 
ography of the European war. KE. Z. Massicotte, of Montreal, 
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published in the February and March numbers (1914) of the 
Bulletin des recherches historiques, a very useful ‘‘Inventaire 
des cartes et plans de l’ile et de la ville de Montréal.’’ The 
Library of Parliament, Ottawa, has issued its Annual supple- 
ment to the catalogue (Ottawa, 1915); and the legislative li- 
brary, Toronto, a Catalogue of the books in its collections. 

This section would not be complete without a reference to the 
admirable Review of historical publications relating to Canada, 
volume x1x of which has lately been published; or to the Cana- 
dian section of Writings on American history, the 1912 issue of 
which is published by the Yale University Press; or to Henry O. 
Severance’s Guide to the current periodicals and serials of the 
United States and Canada (Ann Arbor, 1914). For the more 
general bibliographical guides, in all of which a certain amount 
of material relating to Canada will be found, reference may be 
made to Mr. Buck’s article on ‘‘ Historical activities in the old 
Northwest,’’ in the June, 1915, number of the Review (pp. 
80-81). 

PUBLICATION OF SOURCE MATERIAL 


In addition to its bibliographical publications already men- 
tioned, the Dominion Archives has in preparation a third vol- 
ume of the series Documents relating to the constitutional his- 
tory of Canada. It is also proposed to republish the first two 
volumes with some additional matter. Another Dominion Ar- 
chives publication is E. H. Oliver’s The Canadian North-West, 
its early development and legislative records (1914-1915. 2 v.). 
W. L. Grant published as an appendix to his paper on ‘‘The 
capture of Oswego by Montcalm in 1756” (Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Canada, vol. vir), a series of letters from Cap- 
tain Housman Broadley, commander of the British forces on 
lake Ontario. At the last meeting of the royal society, in May, 
1915, a paper was read by Helen M. Merrill, on ‘‘ John White, 
attorney general, Upper Canada, 1792-1796,’’ containing ex- 
tracts from his journal, 1792-1794. 

The Tenth report of the bureau of archives for the province 
of Ontario (Toronto, 1914), contains the journals of the legisla- 
tive assembly of Upper Canada for 1818, 1819, 1820, and 1821. 
The period is of unusual interest in the history of the province. 
During the last twelve months the Champlain society, Toronto, 
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published the first two volumes of An historical journal of the 
campaigns in North America for the years 1757, 1758, 1759, and 
1760, by Captain John Knox, edited with introduction, appendix, 
and index, by Arthur G. Doughty. The third and final volume is 
promised for publication this year. The same society has also 
issued the third and final volume of The history of New France 
by Mare Lescarbot, with English translation, notes, and appen- 
dices by W. L. Grant. The ninth series of Historical documents 
issued by the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec, con- 
tains ‘‘Lady Durham’s journal, 1838,’’ and ‘‘ Memoirs of M. de 
Chevalier de Johnstone, 1759.’’ Two other Canadian historical 
documents to be published this year are the ‘‘ Diary of Lieuten- 
ant Charles Grey’’ and ‘‘ Letters of Alicia Cockburn.’’ 

Portions of several interesting journals relating to western 
exploration and the fur trade have lately been published as fol 
lows: J. B. Tyrrell contributes to the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Canada ‘‘Peter Fidler, trader and surveyor, 
1769 to 1822’’; the April, July, and October, 1914, numbers of 
the Washington historical quarterly contain ‘‘A new Vancouver 
journal,’’ annotated by Edmond 8. Meany; T. C. Elliott edits for 
the same periodical, ‘‘The journal of John Work, from June 21, 
1825, to June 12, 1826,’’ and for the Quarterly of the Oregon 
Historical Society, ‘‘The journal of David Thompson, from July 
3 to August 13, 1811.’’ 

The archives of British Columbia issues as its first Memoir, 
The first circumnavigation of Vancouver island, edited by C. F. 
Newcombe. This is the journal of Menzie, the naturalist of 
Vancouver’s expedition. Judge Howay is editing the journals 
of the early American expeditions to the north Pacific seaboard ; 
and the provincial archivist is editing the ‘‘ Journal of a voyage 
to the northwest coast of America in the ship ‘Ruby,’ 1794 to 
1796,’’ by Captain Charles Bishop. These will be published as 
Memoirs, 2 and 3. The Report of the provincial archives de- 
partment of British Columbia, 1913 (Victoria, 1914) contains the 
following series of documents: ‘‘Papers relating to Nootka 
sound and to Captain Vancouver’s expedition’’; ‘‘Papers re 
lating to the colonization of Vancouver island’’; ‘‘ Letter from 
A. Colville, deputy governor, to the Rt. Honble. Earl Grey, dated 
Hudson Bay House, London, December 18, 1850’’; ‘‘ Letter from 
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the Rt. Rev. Modeste Demers, bishop of Vancouver island, to 
Benjamin Hawes, Esq., secretary, 1850’’; ‘‘ Letter from Archi- 
bald MeDonald, dated at Fort Langley, 20 February, 1831’’; 
‘*Letters of Peter Skene Ogden and James Douglas to W. F. 
Tolmie, 1846’’; ‘‘Letters of James Douglas to W. F. Tolmie, 
1845-1857’’; ‘‘Letters of James Douglas to Archibald Bar- 
clay, 1850-1852’’; ‘* Provisional regulations respecting gold min- 
ing in the districts of Fraser river and Thompson river, 29 De- 
cember, 1857’’; ‘‘Letters and reports of David Thompson re- 
lating to the Oregon territory, 1842-1845’’; ‘‘ Letter of Chartres 
Brew, dated at Fort Yale, 26 February, 1859.”’ 

In the Annual report and transactions, number 12, of the 
Women’s Canadian Historical Society of Toronto, 1912-1913, is 
published the diary of John Goldie, a Seottish botanist, who 
jorneyed through Upper Canada in 1819. The Report for 1913- 
1914 contains the ‘‘Memoirs of Captain Michael Emeric Vidal 
and Vice Admiral Alex. Thos. Vidal, pioneers of Upper Can- 
ada’’; the ‘Diary of Dr. Gibson,’’ who visited Toronto in 1858; 
and ‘‘ Extracts from the biography of Captain Wright.’’ Paper 
no. 26 of the Niagara Historical Society publishes Colonel E. A. 
Cruikshank’s ‘‘ Notes on the history of the district of Niagara, 
1791-1793.’’ The following papers have since been presented be 
fore the same society but not yet published: ‘‘ Reminiscences of 
Mrs. Pilkington of Grimsby’’; ‘‘ Letters of Hon. Wm. Dickson 
from Albany, when a prisoner of war, and correspondence with 
General Dearborn’’; ‘‘Reminiscences of Michael Gonder of 
Black creek’’; ‘‘ Extracts from diary of Hon. James Crooks of 
Niagara during the war of 1812-14’’; ‘‘ Letters giving an account 
aoe of the voyage of two companies of the Royal Canadian Rifles in 











We 1857 to Fort Garry, by way of Hudson bay.’’ In volume vy of 
i , the Papers and records of the Lennox and Addington Historical 
in Society will be found ‘‘The Bell and Laing school papers,’’ an- | 
Ea notated by Clarence M. Warner; and ‘‘ An early school register,’’ 
oh edited by W. S. Herrington. 
ib The Annual transactions of the United Empire Loyalists’ 
ia Association of Canada, 1904-1913, embrace among other con- , 
bi tributions the ‘‘Reminiscences of Hannah Ingraham, united : 


pay empire loyalist’’; ‘‘Memoirs of Major Thomas Merritt’’; and 
‘*Reminiseences of William Kirby,’’ edited by Janet Carnochan. 
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The Papers and records of the Huron Institute, volume mn, con 
tains the ‘‘Reminiscences of F. T. Hodgson, 1848-1857’’; and 
‘*Reminiscences of John Nettleton, 1857-1870. Volume xin of 
the Papers and records of the Ontario Historical Society (To 
ronto, 1915), just published, contains ‘‘Some unpublished letters 
from General Brock’’; ‘‘Gleanings from Ottawa scrap-books”’ 
by Amey Horsey; and ‘‘ Early militia matters in Upper Canada, 
1808-1842,’’ by A. B. Sherk. Volume xu of the Papers and rec- 
ords of the same society (1914) gives among other material the 
‘‘Reminiscences of earlier years in Brant,’’? by Augusta I. G. 
Gilkinson ; and ‘‘ Reminiscences of the first settlers in the county 
of Brant,’’ by Charles and James C. Thomas. The Bulletin of 
La société historique de Saint-Boniface, volume tm (St. Boni 
face, Manitoba, 1913), contains ‘‘Lettres de Monseigneur Jo- 
seph-Norbert provencher, premier évéque de Saint-Boniface.”’ 
Mr. J. R. Anderson of Victoria, British Columbia, is preparing 
for publication his own memoirs and those of his father, the 
late A. C. Anderson, of the Hudson’s Bay company. These 
memoirs run from 1831 to 1865, and throw an important light 
upon the fur trade on the Pacifie coast and the early history of 
sritish Columbia. An interesting historical document, pub 
lished in Montreal, 1913, is Expense book of John Halsted, com 
missary under Benedict Arnold, before Quebec, 1776. Emile 
Chartier edits the ‘‘ Journal de Jacques Viger,’’ relating to the 
war of 1812, in the Revue canadienne, 1914. In the Transac 
tions of the London and Middlesex Historical Society, part 6 
(London, Ontario, 1915), are published ‘*The Proudfoot papers, 
part i, 1832,’’ collected by Harriet Priddis. The Collections of 
the New Brunswick Historical Society for 1914 contain ‘*‘ His- 
torical-geographical documents relating to New Brunswick,’’ 
edited by W. F. Garong; and the ‘‘State of the Madawaska and 
Aroostook settlements in 1831,’’ edited by W. O. Raymond. The 
department of external affairs, Ottawa, issued in 1914 a volume 
containing Treaties and agreements affecting Canada in fore: 
between his majesty and the United States of America, with sub- 
sidiary documents, 1814-1913. 

Among the various articles and papers published in the Cana 
dian antiquarian and numismatic journal (1914-1915), by mem- 
bers of the Archeological and Numismatic Society of Montreal, 
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are the following: ‘‘Correspondence de Lafontaine en 1837 et 
38,’’ edited by Montarville de la Bruére; ‘‘ Registre du fort de 
la Presque-Isle,’’ by O. M. H. Lapalice; and ‘‘ Les registres de 
l’état civil des églises protestantes de Montréal,’’ by E. Z. Mas- 
sicotte; and a paper on the same subject, in English, by R. W. 
McLachlan. The Royal Horticultural Society of London, Eng- 
land, has published the Journal kept by David Douglas during 
his travels in North America, 1823-1827 (London: William Wes- 
ley and Son, 1914). 


MEETINGS AND PUBLISHED TRANSACTIONS 


At the thirty-third general meeting of the Royal Society of 
Canada, held in Montreal, in May, 1914, a very important de- 
cision was reached as to the method of publishing the Transac- 
tions of the society. The publications of the society consist of 
Proceedings and transactions, both of which have been issued 
in the past in one unwieldy volume. It was decided to continue 
to publish the Proceedings annually, but to issue the Transac- 
tions quarterly, in three distinct series, one to contain papers 
contributed to sections 1 and 11, the second, papers contributed to 
section m1, and the third, papers contributed to section 1v. It is 
perhaps unnecessary to explain that section 1 of the royal society 
is devoted to French literature, history, archeology, sociology, 
ete.; section m to English literature, history, archeology, soci- 
ology, ete.; section m to the mathematical, physical, and chem- 
ical sciences; and section rv to the geological and biological sci- 
ences. The advantages of the new arrangement are obvious. 
Under the old system fully a year would elapse between the ac- 
ceptance of a paper and its publication in the Transactions. 
Also the same huge volume, running to a thousand pages or 
more, contained papers on such a wide variety of subjects that 
very few individuals, and not many institutions, were inter- 
ested in all. Now the student of history or archeology will find 
the papers he needs, published promptly in a convenient quar- 
terly; and the student of chemistry, or of geology, will have the 
same prompt and convenient access to the material relating to 
his subject. An editorial board is selected by each section, and 
given the duty of selecting and arranging the material for each 
quarterly number. Papers by non-members of the society may 
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be accepted for publication, as in the past, when presented by 
fellows; and also papers not presented at a meeting of the so 
ciety. 

Among the papers published in the first four quarterly num 
bers, devoted to sections 1 and 1, are several that should be in- 
cluded in this survey. The veteran French-Canadian historian, 
Benjamin Sulte, writes on ‘‘ La noblesse au Canada avant 1760’’; 
Judge L. A. Prud’homme, of Manitoba, discusses ‘‘Le régne de 
la compagnie de la baie d’Hudson, 1821-1869’’; E. L. Massicotte 
turns up more ground in his favorite field, in ‘‘Les premiéres 
concessions de terre &4 Montréal, sous M. de Maisonneuve, 1648 
1665’’; Abbé Auguste Gosselin reviews an interesting phase of 
the religious history of Quebec, in ‘‘ France et Canada: Dieppe- 
Québee (1639); Québec-Dieppe (1912)’’; Colonel E. A. Cruik- 
shank adds another to his contributions to the history of the 
war of 1812, in ‘‘From isle aux Noir to Chateauguay; a study 
of military operations on the frontier of Lower Canada in 1812 
and 1813’’; W. L. Grant writes of the ‘‘Capture of Oswego by 
Montealm in 1756; a study in naval power’’; Adam Shortt, of 
‘*Railroad construction and national prosperity: an historic 
parallel’’; Wilbur H. Siebert, of ‘‘The loyalist settlements on 
the Gaspé peninsula,’’ and ‘‘The temporary settlements of loy 
alists at Machiche, P. Q.’’; Archdeacon Raymond of ‘‘The first 
governor of New Brunswick and the Acadians of the river St. 
John’’; and the present writer, of ‘‘ Highways of the fur trade.”’ 

At the thirty-third general meeting of the Royal Society of 
Canada, held in Ottawa, May, 1915, the following among other 
papers were read: ‘‘The money of Canada from the historical 
standpoint,’’ by R. W. McLachlan; ‘‘The progress in develop- 
ment of Canada in the past half century,’’ by Sir James Grant; 
‘*More notes on the meeting place of the first parliament of Up- 
per Canada, and the early buildings of Niagara,’’ by Miss Janet 
Carnochan; ‘‘Captain George Vancouver,’’ by H. M. Ami; 
‘‘Lord Strathcona,’’ by George Bryce; ‘‘The loyalists and Six 
Nation Indians in the Niagara peninsula,’’ by W. H. Siebert; 
‘“‘The heraldry of Canada,’’ by G. S. Hodgins; ‘‘ Robert Cruik- 
shank, an early Montreal silversmith,’? by R. W. McLachlan; 
‘‘Le probléme des races au Canada,’’ by Archbishop Paul 
Bruchési; ‘‘Le réorganisation de la société canadienne aprés la 
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conquéte, lre phase: le rétablissement de l’ancien régime des 
classes,’’ by Léon Gérin; ‘‘Les conseillers au conseil souverain 
de la Nouvelle-France,’’ by Pierre-Georges Roy; ‘‘La mort de 
Champlain,’’ by Benjamin Sulte; ‘‘ Notes sur les études des trois 
premiers notaires seigneuriaux de Montréal (1648-1657),’’ by 
EK. Z. Massicotte; ‘‘Les médailles décernées aux indiens de 
l’Amérique du Nord,’’ by Victor Morin; and ‘‘La sépulture 
d’Etienne Brulé,’’ by Jules Tremblay. 

It may be noted here that there are at present one hundred 
and thirty-nine fellows of the royal society divided as follows: 
twenty-six in section 1, thirty-two in section nu, forty in section m, 
and forty-one in section 1v, with several vacancies, some of which 
have since been filled by the election of new fellows. There are 
also thirteen corresponding members. Some forty-six Canadian 
societies are listed as associated with the royal society. 

The Annual report of the Ontario Historical Society (1914), 
contains the proceedings of the society for the past year, in- 
cluding the presidential address of John Dearness on ‘‘The 
sphere of historical societies’’; the report of the committee on 
historic sites and monuments, referred to elsewhere in this arti- 
cle; and the reports of affiliated societies. The membership is at 
present five hundred and five, including annual, ex-officio, dele- 
gate, honorary, and corresponding members. There are also 
twenty-two affiliated societies. At the 1915 meeting of the so- 
ciety the presidential address, by Clarence M. Warner, was on 
‘“*The growth of Canadian national feeling.’’ 

Volume xu of the Papers and records of the Ontario Histori- 
eal Society (Toronto, 1914) contains the following papers that 
should be noted here: ‘‘The toon 0’ Maxwell — an Owen settle- 
ment in Lambton county, Ontario,’? by Rev. John Morrison; 
‘“‘The united empire loyalists of the old Johnston district,’’ by 
Judge H. 8S. MacDonald; ‘‘ Local history of the town of Brock- 
ville,’’? by Lieutenant Colonel W. H. Cole; ‘*The war of 1812-15,’ 
by J. Castell-Hopkins; ‘‘The past and present fortifications of 
Kingston,’’ by George R. Dolan ; ‘‘ Feudalism in Upper Canada,’’ 
by Marjorie J. F. Fraser; ‘‘Bush life in Upper Canada,’’ by 
John May; ‘‘The Peter Perry election,’’ by George M. Jones; 
and ‘‘Influence of the war of 1812 upon the settlement of the 
Canadian West,’’ by the present writer. Volume xim of the 
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Papers and records of the same society includes: ‘‘Some mis 
takes in history,’’ by Miss Janet Carnochan; ‘‘The valley of the 
Ottawa in 1613,’’ by Benjamin Sulte; ‘‘The highway of the Ot- 
tawa,’’ by T. W. Edwin Sowter; ‘‘The county history as a 
factor in social progress,’’ by Edith L. Marsh; ‘*The Rush 
Bagot agreement of 1817,’’ by E. H. Scammell; and ‘*The Brit 
ish North American league, 1849,’’ by L. D. Allin. 

The ninth annual meeting of the Champlain Society was held 
in Toronto, October 21, 1914. The Ninth annual report has since 
been published. The Report notes the publication of Anow’s 
journal, volume 1, edited by A. G. Doughty (already referred 
to), and announces that volumes 1 and 11 were in the press (vol 
ume 1 since published), as well as volume m of H. P. Biggar’s 
edition of Lesearbot’s History of New France (since published), 
and the Journal of David Thompson, edited by J. W. Tyrrell. 
The society then had ready, or nearly ready, for the press, 
Colonel William Wood’s three volumes on the War of 1812, Mr. 
Kylhe’s Bagot papers, two volumes of Mr. Biggar’s edition of 
the Works of Champlain, and the present writer’s Journals of 
La Vérendrye. 

The province of Ontario, in addition to the provincial his 
torical society, possesses a number of local historical societies, 
some of which are doing excellent work. Among these may be 
mentioned the Niagara Historical Society (Niagara), the Lennox 
and Addington Historical Society (Napanee), the London and 
Middlesex Historical Society (London), the Wentworth Histori 
eal Society (Hamilton), the Elgin Historical and Scientifie In 
stitute (St. Thomas), the Waterloo Historical Society (Berlin), 
the Women’s Canadian Historical Society of Toronto, the 
Women’s Canadian Historical Society of Ottawa, the Huron In 
stitute (Collingwood), the Essex Historical Society (Windsor), 
the Brant Historical Society (Brantford), the Kent Historica! 
Society (Chatham), and the Thunder Bay Historical Society 
(Fort William). Although rather dominion than Ontario asso 
ciations, it may be convenient to include here the United Empire 
Loyalists’ Association of Canada, the Royal Canadian Institute, 
and the Historic Landmarks Association. 

Taking these in the order named, the Niagara Historical Soci 
ety has issued its nineteenth Annual report, and number 26 and 
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number 27 of its Publications. Publication, number 26, has al- 
ready been referred to under source material. Number 27 con- 
fi tains material relating to Niagara, under the title ‘‘ Names only 
but much more,’’ by Miss Janet Carnochan; and ‘‘No. 1 Com- 
pany, Niagara,’’ by Mrs. E. Archer. The Annual report records 
two hundred and fifty members on the roll, and notes, as do many 
of the institutions referred to below, the activities of the society 
in connection with the Canadian Red Cross Society, the Belgian 
Relief Fund, Secours National, Patriotic Fund, and other philan- 
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thropic associations established for the benefit and relief of sol- 
} diers at the front and their families. 
Of the Papers and records of the Lennox and Addington His- 
| ie torical Society, volume v has been dealt with elsewhere. Volume 


vi contains two papers by Walter S. Herrington, K. C., ‘‘ Pioneer 
life on the bay of Quinte,’’ and ‘‘The court of requests.’’ 

The London and Middlesex Historical Society has published 
parts v and vi of its Transactions. The former contains a num- 
ber of papers relating to the history of education in the London 
district. C. B. Edwards writes on ‘‘London public schools, 
1848-1871’’; W. C. MeCutcheon on the ‘‘London grammar 





5 school’’; and N. C. James on ‘‘The Western University.’’ Part 
oa v1 is taken up with the ‘‘Proudfoot papers,’’ mentioned else- 
a where. 
a Volume vi of the Papers and records of the Wentworth His- 
o . torical Society contains three papers by John H. Land, ‘‘ Echoes 
i from 1837-38,’ ‘‘Tales of the war — Queenston heights,’’ and 


‘*Tales of the lines’’ (war of 1812); and one by J. H. Smith on 
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Rh ‘*The city of Hamilton.’’ 
re The last volume of Transactions of the Elgin Historical and 
ey Scientific Institute (1914) contains a paper by Clarence M. War- 


ner on ‘‘One aspect of the century of peace.’’ Other papers are 
John F. Langan’s ‘‘Queen Charlotte islands’’; R. I. Warner’s 
‘“‘Treaty of Ghent’’; Joseph E. Ryerson’s ‘‘Faiths of our 
fathers’’; and George R. Pattullo’s ‘‘A page of Ontario’s his- 
tory,’’ the last describing the legal and diplomatic struggle be- 
tween Ontario and Manitoba for possession of the disputed ter- 
ritory west of lake Superior. The Annual report of the insti- 
tute, in recording its various activities, expresses the general 
Canadian attitude towards the European war and its many prob- 
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lems: ‘‘All other objects of our Society may well remain in 
abeyance as long as the existence of the Empire, our civiliza- 
tion, and the fundamental principles and aims of Christianity 
are in peril.”’ 

In the First annual report of the Waterloo Historical Society 
(1913) two papers by W. H. Breithaupt are presented: ‘‘Some 
German settlers of Waterloo county,’’ and ‘‘Early history of 
Waterloo county.’’ The principal paper in the Second annual 
report (1914) is by Otto Klotz, dominion astronomer, on the 

Soundaries of Canada.”’ 

The Annual report and transactions, number 12 of the Wom 
en’s Canadian Historical Society of Toronto (1912-1913) in 
cludes a paper by Miss K. M. Lizars on ‘‘ Karly roads in York.”’ 
The Annual report and transactions, number 13 (1913-1914) con 
tains one by Miss Emily P. Weaver on ‘‘Domestie problems in 
olden days.’’ These are in addition to several documentary con- 
tributions, mentioned elsewhere in this article. 

The Annual report of the Women’s Canadian Historical So 
ciety of Ottawa (1914) records the activities of the society, in- 
eluding some account of the Colonel By memorial tablet, else- 
where mentioned. The society has also in press its T’'ransac 
tions, volumes vi and vir. The following papers are included: 
“Treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye, 1632,’’ by Miss Magdalen 
Casey; ‘‘ Treaties of Breda, 1667, and Ryswick, 1697,’’ by Mde. 
Léon Gerin; ‘‘ Treaty of Utrecht, 1713,’’ by Mde. L. N. Rheaume ; 
‘*Treaty of Aix la Chapelle, 1748,’’ by Mde. S. Leliévre ; ‘‘ Treaty 
of Paris, 1763,’’ by Mrs. G. M. Bayly; ‘‘Treaty of Versailles, 
1783,’’ by Mrs. J. B. Simpson; ‘‘ Treaty of Ghent, 1814,’’ by Miss 
Muriel Shertt; ‘‘ Ashburton treaty, 1842,’’ by Miss Hazel Big 
gar; ‘‘Rediprocity treaty of 1854,’’ by Mrs. W. P. Davis; and 
‘Treaty of Washington, 1871,’’ by Mrs. D. H. McLean. 

Volume 1 of the Papers and records of the Huron Institute 
contains several papers and other material relating principally 
to the early history of the town of Collingwood and the township 
of Nottawasaga. An interesting feature of this society’s work 
is the remarkable collection it has brought together of models 
of lake steamers. 

The Essex Historical Society has published volumes 1m and 11 
of its Papers and addresses (1914, 1915), in which the following 
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papers are noted: ‘‘The battle of Windsor’’ by John H. Har- 
mon; ‘*The Canadian rebellion of 1837-38’? by John D. Sullivan, 
‘*History of Fort Malden or Amherstburg’’ by Francis Cleary; 
‘‘Sandwich in 1812’’ by Jean Barr; ‘‘History of the town of 
Sandwich’”’ by Francis Cleary; and ‘‘ Early days along the bor- 
der’’ by Friend Palmer. 

In Some of the papers read during the years 1908-1911 at 
meetings of the Brant Historical Society (1913), the following 
are included: ‘‘Early history of Brantford’? by Miss A. I. G. 
Gilkison; ‘‘Early days in Brantford’’ by J. J. Hawkins; ‘‘The 
Martin settlement’? by Miss Evelyn H. C. Johnson; ‘‘ Brant 
county’’ by T. W. Standing; ‘‘ Land tenure in Brant county’’ by 
Gordon J. Smith; ‘*The old burial ground at Burford’’ by M. F. 
Muir; ‘‘ Whiteman’s creek’’ by Gordon J. Smith; ‘‘A reminis- 
cence of 1838’? by S. F. Passmore; ‘‘Captain Joseph Brant’’ by 
Miss C. Gillen; and another paper on the same famous Indian 
chieftain by J. J. Hawkins. 

The Kent Historical Society has published the first volume of 
its Papers and addresses (1914), containing a number of impor- 
tant papers. G. W. Mitchell writes of ‘‘Lord Selkirk’s en 
settlement’’; T. K. Holmes of ‘‘ Pioneer life in Kent county”’ 
Thomas Scullard on ‘‘The birth of Chatham’’; Mrs. J. P. Dunn 
on ‘‘ The Roman Catholic church in Kent’’; and C. EK. Beeston on 
‘“The old log school house.’’ 

The Fourth annual report of the Thunder Bay Historical So- 
ciety (1912-1913) contains papers on ‘‘The history of Fort Wil- 
liam’’ by J. J. Wells; ‘‘Port Arthur’s first boom’’ by Mrs. M. 
Slipper; ‘‘Fort William mission’’ by Miss J. Robin; and ‘‘ His- 
tory of the postoffice and early mail service’’ by Donald McKel- 
lar. The Fifth report (1914) ineludes ‘‘ Pioneer women of Port 
Arthur’’ by Belle Dobie; and ‘‘The Thunder bay harbor’’ by 
Peter McKellar. 

The United Empire Loyalists’ Association of Canada has pub- 
lished its Annual transactions, 1904-1913, in one substantial vol- 
ume (Brampton, 1914). The following papers are particularly 
noted: ‘‘Movement of the united empire loyalists from the 
United States to Canada’’ by Frederick T. Congdon; ‘‘George 
Ryerson, lieutenant First Regiment Norfolk militia in the war 
of 1812’’ by William Canniff; ‘‘The Tunkers in Canada’’ by A. 
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B. Scherck ; ‘‘Captain Joseph Brant — Thayendanega’’ by F. O. 
Loft. Since the publication of these Transactions, papers have 
been read before the association on ‘‘ Western Canada and the 
empire’’ by J. Castell-Hopkins and on the ‘‘ United empire loy- 
alists of Adolphustown’’ by A. R. Davis. 

The Royal Canadian Institute has published volume x, parts 
1 and 2, of its Transactions (Toronto, 1913, 1915). In addition 
to several papers on archeological questions noted later in this 
article, Mr. Justice Riddell writes on ‘‘The settlement of inter 
national disputes ;’’ and Perey J. Robinson on ‘‘The derivation 
of certain place-names in the Georgian bay.’’ 

The Ninth series of historical documents, published by the 
Literary and Historical Society of Quebec, has already been re- 
ferred to under source material. The society, in addition to its 
other activities, has sent a collection of readable books for the 
use of the men of the first Canadian contingent at the front. An 
incidental but tragic feature of the annual reports of Canadian 
societies for the past year is the record of loss of members on 
the field of battle. 

The principal papers in the Fifth report of the transactions 
of the Missisquot County Historical Society (St. Johns, P. Q., 
1913), are Judge MeCorkill’s series of papers on ‘‘The seign- 
iories of Missisquoi;’’ and ‘‘Reminiscences of the early settlers 
of Dunham’’ by H. Watson. There are also some historical 
notes on the rebellion of 1837. 

The New Brunswick Historical Society, which has lately com 
pleted thirty years of active work, has, as noted elsewhere, been 
foremost in the province in promoting commemorations, and 
permanent memorials, of notable events and men connected with 
the history of New Brunswick. Its last volume of Collections 
(St. John, 1914), contains a paper on ‘‘ The exodus of the loyal! 
ists from Penobscot, and the loyalist settlements at Passama- 
quoddy,’’ by W. H. Siebert. 

The last volume of Collections of the Nova Scotia Historical 
Society (1914), contains the following among other papers: 
‘‘Wolfe’s men in Nova Scotia’’ by Beckles Willson; ‘‘. Jonathan 
3elcher, first chief justice of Nova Scotia’’ by Sir Charles Town- 
send; ‘‘Dockyard reminiscences’? by Charles Roche; ‘‘ Karly 
Scottish settlers in Cape Breton’? by Mrs. Charles Archibald; 
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and ‘‘History of Nova Scotia postage stamps’’ by Donald A. 
King. . 

At intervals since the year 1879 the Manitoba Historical and 
Scientific Society has published small volumes of Transactions, 
containing a number of valuable papers generally relating to the 
early history of Manitoba and the northwest territories. The 
volume published in 1906, contains ‘‘A sketch of the British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science’’ by George Bryce. 
Nothing has apparently been published since 1906. 

The Art, Historical and Scientific Association, of Vancouver, 
British Columbia, has published none of the contributions of its 
members since 1908, when it issued a volume of Historical pa- 
pers. Among more recent papers read before the association, 
but not yet published, are: ‘‘The crown colony of Vancouver 
island,’’ and ‘‘ Early history of northwest America’’ by E. O. 8. 
Scholefield ; ‘‘A journey to British Columbia fifty years ago’’ by 
R. H. Alexander; ‘‘Indian lands of British Columbia’’ by A. E. 
O’Meara; and ‘‘The story of the royal engineers, British Colum- 
bia,’’ ‘‘Early navigation of the straits of San Juan de Fuca,’’ 
and ‘‘Vancouver street names,’’ by Judge Howay. 

The Archaeological and Numismatic Society of Montreal has 
published in its periodical, the Canadian antiquarian and numis- 
matic journal, during the last year, the following historical arti- 
cles: W. D. Lighthall, ‘‘The manor house of Lacolle’’; R. W. 
McLachlan, ‘‘The original settlement of the township of Bromp- 
ton’’; E. Z. Massicotte, ‘‘ Le combat de la riviére des Prairies en 
1690,’’ ‘‘La population de Montréal en 1673,’’ ‘‘La bourse de 
Montréal sous le régime franeais,’’ and ‘‘ Fondation d’une com- 
munauté de fréres instituteurs 4 Montréal en 1686’’; O. M. H. 
Lapalice, ‘‘L’esclavage négre au Canada;’’ Benjamin Sulte, 
‘*Samuel Champlain.’’ 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


Many important articles relating to the history of Canada — 
interpreting history in the broader sense — are to be found only 
in the pages of Canadian or other periodicals. Without attempt- 
ing to list all of these that have appeared during the last twelve 
months, the following may be noted: 

In the Bulletin des recherches historiques, an excellent pe- 
riodical edited by Pierre-Georges Roy, at Beauceville, Quebec: 
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‘‘Eneore Frontenac’’ by Regis Roy; ‘‘Les La Vérendrye au 
Dakota’’ by Benjamin Sulte; ‘‘ La famille de Lemieux’’ by E. Z. 
Massicotte ; ‘‘Anoblissement des Couillard’’ by A. C. Després; 
‘‘La Vérendrye avant ses voyages au nord-ouest’’ by Benjamin 
Sulte; ‘‘Les fondateurs de Montréal’’ and ‘‘ Jacques Viger et sa 
famille’’ by E. Z. Massicotte ; ‘‘ Les brunswickers au Canada’’ by 
Pierre-Georges Roy; ‘‘Berthier’’ by Regis Roy; ‘‘La siége de 
Québee en 1759’’; and a series of articles entitled ‘*‘ Notre-Dame 
de Québec: necrologie de la erypt,’’ by P. V. Charland. 

In the Canadian magazine (Toronto): ‘‘John Galt: founder 
of cities’’ by J. E. Wetherell; ‘‘The beginnings of British com- 
merece at Montreal’’ by A. Gordon Dewey; ‘‘Canada’s coast 
guards and privateers’’ by Charles S. Blue; ‘‘ Why Hearne sur- 
rendered”’ by R. J. Fraser; ‘* When De Salaberry was worsted”’ 
by Francis A. Carman; ‘‘The overland loyalists’’ by W. S. Wal- 
lace; ‘* William Lyon Mackenzie in Toronto’”’ by E. J. Hatha 
way; ‘‘ Bygone days in Toronto”’ by Mrs. Forsyth Grant; ‘‘ Fif- 
ty-four forty or fight’’ by Harold Sand; ‘‘ Louisbourg to-mor- 
row’’ by Beckles Willson; ‘‘The house impregnable’’ by G. C. 
Holland; ‘‘A patriot general: Thomas J. Sutherland’’ by W. R. 
Riddell; ‘‘Self-government in Canada’’ by G. G. S. Lindsey; 
‘*Wizard of dominion polities’? by G. O’Leary; and ‘‘The Ger 
man legion in Canada’”’ by C. 8. Blue. 

In the Revue canadienne (Montreal): ‘‘Pierre Boucher’’ by 
Laure Conan; ‘‘Notes d’histoire’’ by Benjamin Sulte; ‘‘Sir 
Joseph Dubuc’’ by Judge L. K. Prud’homme; ‘‘La colonie de 
repatriement’’ by C. E. Chartier; ‘‘ Les premiers voyageurs vers 
le nord-ouest’’ by Judge L. K. Prud’homme; ‘‘La constitution 
fédérative de 1867’’ by Lionel Groulx; and a series of papers on 
Sir George Etienne Cartier, one of the ‘‘ Fathers of Confeders 
tion.’’ 

In Nouvelle France (Montreal): ‘‘Notre dame de Québec”’ 
by P. V. Charland; ‘‘Un précurseur de la trappe du Canada’”’ 
by Abbé L. Lindsay; and ‘‘L’avenir des canadiens-francais dans 
Vouest’’ by J. A. Brosseau. 

In United empire (London): ‘‘The economic effect of the 
Panama canal on western Canada’’ by F. B. Vrooman; and an 
article on Frontenac, in the ‘‘ Master-builders of Greater Brit- 
ain’’ series. 
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In the University magazine (Montreal): ‘Benedict Arnold’’ 
by Hugh Fairchild; ‘‘ Jacques Cartier’s island’’ by William 
Wood; ‘‘The game of polities’? by C. D. Allin; ‘*The hill of 
error’’ by Andrew MacPhail; ‘‘Pioneers of Pictou’’ by A. L. 
Fraser; ‘‘The story of a pioneer’’ by Jean Graham; ‘‘ Interna- 
tional codperation’’ by William Smith; ‘‘ Farm labour problem’’ 
by W. J. Brown; ‘‘The navy and politics’? by Andrew MacPhail 
and William Peterson; ‘‘ Diary of Mrs. Simeoe’’ by Lynn Heth- 
erington; ‘‘The naval policy’’ by Francis A. Carman; ‘‘The 
dominion and the provinces’’ by Andrew MacPhail; ‘‘ The tariff 
and wages’’ by Theodore H. Boggs; ‘‘La lecon du Canada’’ by 
D. C. Harvey; ‘‘Immigration and agriculture’’ by W. J. Brown; 
‘*Canada and the American tariff’’ by O. D. Skelton; ‘‘ Must we 
be Americans’’ by Beckles Willson; ‘‘ William Greenwood’’ by 
Archibald MacMechan; and ‘‘Classical teaching in Ontario’”’ by 
Percy J. Robinson. 

In the Bulletin de la société de géographie de Québec: ‘‘Ot- 
tawa’’ by Benjamin Sulte; and ‘‘ Les noms frangais au Nouveau- 
Brunswick’’ by Abbé Francois Bourgeois. 

In the Bulletins of the departments of history and political 
and economic science in Queen’s University (Kingston, Ontario) : 
‘*The financial power of the empire’’ by W. W. Swanson; ‘‘ Mod- 
ern British foreign policy’’ by J. L. Morison; ‘‘The grange in 
Canada’”’ by H. Michell; ‘‘ Life of the settler in western Canada 
before the war of 1812’’ by Adam Shortt; and ‘‘The problem of 
agricultural credit in Canada’’ by H. Michell. 

In Queen’s quarterly (Kingston, Ontario): ‘‘The puzzle of 
the Canada clergy reserves’’ by J. P. Laycock; ‘‘Canadian 
ocean steamships and their early difficulties’? by H. Smith; ‘‘The 
place of the Canadian-born in the empire’’ by Logie Macdonnell ; 
and the articles by Adam Shortt and H. Michell afterward pub- 
lished in the series of Bulletins of the departments of history, 
ete., of Queen’s University, referred to above. 

And the following articles in the periodicals named: ‘‘ Amer- 
ica’s achievement — Europe’s failure’’ by J. A. Macdonald, in 
Review of reviews, January, 1915; ‘‘The boundary of peace’’ by 
P. W. Slosson,’’ in Independent, February 22, 1915; ‘‘Canada in 
1914 — at the portals of a change’’ by P. T. McGrath, in Review 
of reviews, May, 1914. 
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It may be convenient to mention here a number of recent arti- 
cles, some published in magazines, others in pamphlet form, or 
in society transactions, relating to Canada and the European 
war. ‘‘Canada’s part in the war’’ by F. Eckstein, in World’s 
work, November, 1914; ‘‘Canada at war’’ by J. Street, in Coll- 
liers, January 16, 1915; ‘‘Canada and the war,’’ in Outlook, 
April 21, 1915; ‘‘Why is Canada in the war?’’ by James H. 
Coyne, published by the Elgin Historical and Scientific Insti- 
tute; ‘‘Canada, if Germany should win,’’ by Clarence M. Warn- 
er,’’ published by the Women’s Canadian Historical Society of 
Ottawa; ‘‘Causes leading up to the war’’ by James Mavor 
(Women’s Canadian Historical Society of Toronto) ; ‘The Eu- 
ropean war,’’ by Colonel G. Sterling Ryerson (United Empire 
Loyalists Association of Canada) ; ‘‘Lessons of the war’’ by A. 
W. Wright (Niagara Historical Society) ; a series of lectures on 
the war, delivered before the Huron Institute; ‘‘The Duty of 
Canada at the present hour’’ by Henri Bourassa, Montreal, 
1914; ‘‘The war and our banks,’’ J. P. Busklin, Toronto, 1915. 
Mention may also be made of a periodical, The Canadian war 
(Toronto), devoted to Canada’s participation in the war, the 
first number of which appeared several months ago. 

It may also be convenient to include here several articles and 
pamphlets relating to the vexed question of bi-lingual schools 
in Ontario, which has an historical as well as an educational and 
a racial side: ‘‘Argument before the supreme court of Ontario 
re rule 17’’ by N. A. Beleourt (Ottawa, 1914); ‘‘The French 
language in Ontario’’ by Thomas O’Higgins, (Windsor, 1914) ; 
‘*La langue francaise’’ by A. T. Charron (Quebec, 1914); ‘‘La 
langue francaise au Canada,’’ by Henri Bourassa (Montreal, 
1915) ; ‘‘ French in Ontario”’ by N. A. Belcourt (Ottawa, 1915). 


MONOGRAPHS AND GENERAL TREATISES 


Since the publication of Mr. Buck’s article, in the Review for 
June, 1914, the monumental work Canada and its provinces, in 
twenty-two volumes, under the general editorship of Adam 
Shortt and Arthur G. Doughty, has been completed with the ex- 
ception of the index volume, which is still in preparation. The 
excellence of this work from every point of view, text, illustra 
tions, type and paper, is too generally recognized to need any 
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comment here. The same enterprising Canadian publishers re- 
sponsible for the above work are also issuing a series of attrac- 
tive volumes, the Chronicles of Canada, under the editorship of 
George M. Wrong and H. H. Langton. The series will comprise 
thirty-two volumes, of which the following have already been 
published: The dawn of Canadian history by Stephen Leacock ; 
The seigneurs of old Canada by W. Bennett Munro; The great 
intendant by Thomas Chapais ; The mariner of St.Malo by Steph- 
en Leacock; The passing of New France by William Wood; The 
winning of Canada by William Wood; Brant, the war chief of 
the Six Nations by Louis A. Wood; The adventurers of England 
on Hudson bay by Agnes C. Laut; Pathfinders of the great 
plains by Lawrence J. Burpee; Adventurers of the far North by 
Stephen Leacock; The united empire loyalists by W. Stewart 
Wallace; All afloat by William Wood. The following volumes 
are in press, and will be published this year: The founder of 
New France by Charles W. Colby; The fighting governor by 
Charles W. Colby; The great fortress by William Wood; The 
Acadian exiles by Arthur G. Doughty; The invasion of 1775 by 
C. F. Hamilton; Battlefields of 1812-14 by William Wood; Pon- 
tiac, the war chief of the Ottawas by Thomas G. Marquis; Te- 
cumseh, the last great leader of his people by Ethel T. Raymond; 
Pioneers of the Pacific coast by Agnes C. Laut; The Red river 
colony by Louis A. Wood; The cariboo trail by Agnes C. Laut; 
The family compact by W. Stewart Wallace; The rebellion in 
Lower Canada by A. D. DeCelles; The tribune of Nova Scotia 
by William L. Grant; The winning of popular government by 
Archibald MacMechan; The fathers of confederation by Sir Jo- 
seph Pope; The day of Sir Wilfrid Laurier by Oscar D. Skelton ; 
The day of Sir John Macdonald by Sir Joseph Pope; The rail- 
road builders by Oscar D. Skelton. 

Several books, of more or less importance, relating to Cana- 
dian history, have been published during the last twelve months. 
George Bryce has brought out a new and enlarged edition of his 
Short history of the Canadian people (New York: Scribners, 
1914). George M. Wrong’s Fall of Canada (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1914) is a brilliant study of the last year of French rule 
in Canada. W. L. Grant has written an admirable High school 
history of Canada (Toronto: Eaton Company, 1914). Isaac 
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Covie’s book on the Hudson’s Bay company, entitled The com- 
pany of adventurers (Toronto: Briggs) has recently been pub- 
lished. 

The British empire and the United States by W. A. Dunning 
(Toronto: Briggs, 1914) necessarily deals largely with the rela- 
tions between the United States and Canada. Two important 
pamphlets relating to armaments on the great lakes are Limita- 
tion of armament on the great lakes, a report by Hon. John W. 
Foster (Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1914) ; 
and The Anglo-American agreement of 1817 for disarmament on 
the great lakes by Charles H. Levermore (World’s Peace Foun 
dation, 1914). 

The year has been fruitful in biographies of men connected 
with the history of Canada. Three lives of Cartier have ap- 
peared, to commemorate the centenary of his birth: Sir George 
Etienne Cartier, his life and times by John Boyd (Toronto: 
Maemillan, 1914);' Georges-Etienne Cartier by Arthur Dan 
sereau, Benjamin Sulte, and others (Montreal: Beauchemin, 
1914); and Georges-Etienne Cartier, homme d’état canadien, 
1814-1873 by C. E. Lavergne (Montreal: Langevin et L’Arch 
evéque, 1914). Two volumes of reminiscences of Sir Charles 
Tupper, last survivor of the ‘‘Fathers of Confederation’’ have 
been published: Recollections of sixty years in Canada by the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Charles Tupper, Bart. (London: Cassell, 1914) ; and 
Political reminiscences of Sir Charles Tupper (London: Con- 
stable, 1914). The death of Lord Strathcona has brought the 
inevitable crop of biographies: The life and times of Lord 
Strathcona by W. T. R. Preston (London: Nash, 1914) ; The life 
of Lord Strathcona by W. R. Richmond (London: Collins, 1914) ; 
Biography of Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal by J. W. Ped 
ley (Toronto: 1915). Mr. John Maecnaughton, of MeGill Uni- 
versity, has in preparation a life of Strathcona, which is to be 
issued as a new volume of the Makers of Canada series. Mr. 
Beckles Willson is also working on what will probably be the 
most ambitious biography of this very remarkable man. Edward 
Salmon has written a Life of Admiral Sir Charles Saunders 
(London: Pitman, 1914). Admiral Saunders, it will be remem- 
bered, commanded the fleet before Quebec in 1759. General S. B. 


1 Reviewed in this number. 
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Steele, who commands one of the Canadian contingents at the 
front, has written a volume of reminiscences: Forty years in 
Canada (Toronto, 1915). The present writer has just complet- 
ed a life of Sir Sandford Fleming, the Canadian engineer who 
built the intercolonial railway, and made the original surveys 
for the Canadian Pacific railway. 

Of books relating to the maritime provinces, the following 
may be mentioned here: Pictonians at home and abroad by J. 
P. MacPhie (Boston: Pinkham Press, 1914); Dr. Mather Byles 
by A. W. H. Eaton (Boston: Butterfield, 1915); The St. John 
rer by W. O. Raymond (St. John, 1914). Archdeacon Ray- 
mond is writing a sketch of the life of Bishop Medley, 1805-1892. 
John MacMillan has published a History of the Catholic church 
in Prince Edward island, 1835-1891 (1914). 

Quite a considerable number of books and pamphlets, bearing 
upon the history of the province of Quebec, or some portion of 
it, remain to be listed. As a matter of convenience the Labrador 
strip is included here, though it belongs politically to Newfound- 
land. Mr. Castell-Hopkins writes entertainingly of the French- 
Canadians and their history, in French Canada and the St. Law- 
rence (Toronto: Bell and Cockburn). A work of quite a differ- 
ent character is Les canadiens-francais by N. E. Dionne (Quebec: 
Garneau, 1914). The history and resources of the Gaspé pen- 
insula are described by Alfred Pelland in La Gaspésie (Quebec, 
1914) ; and the extreme northern portion of the province in Ex- 
traits de rapports sur le district d’Ungava (Quebec, 1913). An 
exhaustive treatment of the subject is W. G. Gosling’s Labrador, 
its discovery, exploration and development (Toronto, 1914). 
Other works, dealing with various phases of Quebec history, are: 
Montreal, 1535-1914, by W. H. Atherton, in three volumes (Mon- 
treal, 1914); Histoire de St. Martin, comte Laval by J. A. Fro- 
ment (Joliette, 1915) ; United States campaigns to capture Mon- 
treal by Robert Sellar (Huntington, 1914); The Eastern Town- 
ships Bank, 1859-1912 (Sherbrooke, 1914) ; Une page de nos an- 
nales by P. A. Baril (Three Rivers, 1915); Les franciscains et 
le Canada by O. M. Jouve (Quebec, 1915) ; Louis Hébert, premier 
colon canadien et sa famille by Azarie Couillard-Després (Lille, 
1913); Souvenirs politiques, 1890-1896 by Charles Langelier 
(Quebec: Dussault and Proulz); Gerbes et souvenirs by A. C. 
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Dugas (Montreal: Arbour and Dupont, 1914) ; Quebec ’twixt old 
and new by George Gale (Quebec, 1915); Les evénements de 
1837-38 by L. N. Carrier (Beauceville, 1914) ; L’église du Canada 
depuis monseigneur Laval jusqu’da la conquéte by Abbé Auguste 
Gosselin (Quebec, 1914), third volume completing the work; Le 
marquis de Montcalm by Thomas Chapais (Quebec). 

In material relating to the history of the province of Ontario, 
two books on the city of Toronto are Recollections and records 
of Toronto of old by W. H. Pearson (Toronto: Briggs, 1914) ; 
and the sixth series of J. Ross Robertson’s valuable Landmarks 
of Toronto (Toronto, 1914). Miss Janet Carnochan has written 
the History of Niagara (Toronto: Briggs, 1914). 

Norman F’. Black has written a History of Saskatchewan and 
the northwest territories, in two volumes (Regina: Saskatche- 
wan Historical Publishing Company). Another work of a sim- 
ilar character is The prairie provinces of Canada, compiled by 
Henry J. Boam, edited by Ashley G. Brown (London: Sells, 
1914). Pages de souvenirs et d’histoire by Abbé J. M. Jolys 
(Saint-Pierre-Jolys, Man., 1914), gives the history of one of the 
older parishes of Manitoba. Katharine Hughes, in Father La- 
combe, the black-robe voyageur (Toronto, 1914) describes the 
life of a famous western missionary. A book announced for pub 
lication is The Hudson’s bay road by A. H. de Trémaudan (To- 
ronto: Dent). A. O. MacRae tells the story of one of the prairie 
provinces in his History of the province of Alberta (Calgary, 
1912). An important work, by competent writers, is British 
Columbia from the earliest times by EF. O. S. Scholefield and F. 
W. Howay (Vancouver, 1914. 3 v.). 

Another History of British Columbia is by E. O. S. Schole- 
field and R. E. Gosnell (Vancouver, 1913). An interesting vol- 
ume of reminiscences is W. W. Walkem’s Stories of early Brit- 
ish Columbia (Vancouver, 1914). Other publications relating 
to the westernmost province of Canada are: Blazing the trail 
through the Rockies by Noel Robinson (Vancouver, 1914) ; T'reat- 
ies affecting the north Pacific coast by F. C. Wade (Vancouver, 
1914) ; and Memorandum respecting claims of British Columbia 
for better terms (Victoria, 1914). 

Among a number of books, pamphlets, ete., dealing with public 
affairs in Canada are: Getting into parliament and after by 
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Sir George Ross (Toronto, 1913); Canadian addresses by Sir 
George Foster (Toronto, 1914); The senate of Canada, by Sir 
George Ross (Toronto, 1914); The kingdom papers by J. 8. 
Ewart (Ottawa, 1914); Canadian essays and addresses by Sir 
William Peterson (London, 1915). Sir Charles Fitzpatrick has 
issued in pamphlet form his address before the American Bar 
Association on The constitution of Canada; and C. D. Allin read 
before the American Historical Association a paper on the 
‘Genesis of the confederation of Canada.’’ Gustavus Myers has 
published the first volume of his History of Canadian wealth 
(Chicago, 1914). J. L. Morison, of Queen’s University, has in 
the press a volume on British supremacy and Canadian auton- 
omy, to be published by Glasgow, Brook and company, Toronto. 

The following doctoral dissertations relating to Canada are 
in preparation: Canada in the seventeenth century by 8S. M. 
Eastman (Columbia); The sovereign council of New France by 
R. D. Cahall (Columbia); The Canadian constitutional act of 
1791 by J. S. Custer (Wisconsin) ; The history of the Canadian 
grain trade by W.C. Clark (Harvard) ; and The westward move- 
ment in Canada by G. C. Davidson (California). 


THE MARKING OF HISTORIC SITES 


One of the important results of the Quebec tercentenary 
celebrations was the establishment of the Historic Landmarks 
Association of Canada. The objects of the association, as set 
forth in its first Annual report (1915) are ‘‘to gather from all 
parts of the Dominion of Canada all the information available 
regarding each site it is proposed to mark, obtain verification 
of the facts from documents in the Dominion Archives or else- 
where, submit reports from each province to the council of the 
Association, which will consider the merits of each application, 
and, when desired, recommend to the Dominion Government.’’ 

The association reports a number of activities of this nature 
in various parts of the dominion, some completed, and others 
projected or in progress. Of these one of the most important 
is the memorial tower at Halifax, erected by popular subscrip- 
tion throughout the country to commemorate the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the day when the first provincial as- 
sembly was opened in Halifax (1758), the first of all the repre- 
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sentative assemblies in the British dominions beyond the seas. 
The tower contains a number of tablets contributed by federal, 
provincial, and municipal bodies, in Canada, Australia, South 
Africa, and other parts of the British empire. 

In Charlottetown, the capital of the province of Prince Ed- 
ward island, a memorial tablet has been placed to commemorate 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Charlottetown conference, which 
led up to the confederation of the scattered colonies of British 
North America. The tablet reads: ‘‘In the hearts and in the 
minds of the Delegates assembled in this room, on Sept. Ist, 
1864, was born the Dominion of Canada. Providence being their 
guide they builded better than they knew. This tablet is erected 
on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the event.’’ 

The dominion parks branch of the department of the interior 
of Canada has formulated a scheme for the setting apart of 
various places intimately connected with the history of Canada 
as historic parks. The project has been approved, and will be 
gradually developed. One of these parks will include the site 
of Louisburg, in Cape Breton; and another embraces the old 
Fort Howe site, St. John, New Brunswick. The working out of 
the more ambitious scheme for an historic park to include the 
sites of the battle of the plains and the battle of Ste. Foye, is in 
the hands of a special commission appointed by the dominion 
government. 

In St. John, New Brunswick, the New Brunswick Historical 
Society has placed a tablet on Caton’s island, to mark the site 
of the first known settlement by Europeans on the river St. John 
in 1611. The Women’s Canadian Club of St. John are planning 
a memorial to commemorate the romantic defense of her hus- 
band’s fort at the mouth of the river St. John by Madame La 
Tour. It is also proposed to erect a memorial to perpetuate the 
memory of the united empire loyalists who founded the city of 
St. John on the eighteenth of May, 1786. 

The project of a Wolfe memorial church at Quebec, which was 
much discussed a year or so ago, is at present in abeyance, the 
principal mover in the scheme, Canon Scott of Quebec, having 
gone to the front with his son. 

On April 23, 1915, a memorial tablet on the monument to 
Lieutenant-General Sir Benjamin d’Urban, was unveiled by H. 
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R. H. the Duke of Connaught. The monument, which was de- 
faced by vandals about two years ago, is in the ‘‘old military 
burying ground’’ on Papineau avenue, Montreal. D’Urban was 
at one time commander of the forces in Canada. Durban in 
South Africa is named after him. 

In Ottawa, the Champlain monument on Nepean point was 
unveiled at the last meeting of the Royal Society of Canada. 
The monument, wnich is the work of the Canadian sculptor 
Hamilton MeCarthy, shows Champlain with astrolabe in hand. 
The curious story of the lost astrolabe of Champlain, which was 
found on the banks of the Ottawa river, in North Renfrew, in 
August, 1867, after lying there for two hundred and fifty-four 
years, is told in A. J. Russell’s pamphlet Champlain’s astrolabe. 

The site of the home of Colonel By, who built the Rideau canal 
in 1826-1832, and founded Bytown (now Ottawa), has recently 
been marked by a bronze tablet inserted in the keystone of the 
old Sappers bridge built by Colonel By. The tablet was placed 
by the Women’s Canadian Historical Society of Ottawa. 

Mr. Frank Keefer, of Thorold, Ontario, has written a pam- 
phlet on the site of the battle of Beaverdams, in the war of 1812. 
It is proposed to include this site in one of the historic parks. 

The Thunder Bay Historical Society, Fort William, Ontario, 
is erecting a monument of red granite at that place ‘‘to commem- 
orate the locality made famous by the pioneer Fur Traders of 
the Great North West.’’ 

In the West, the Canadian Club of Winnipeg has placed a me- 
morial tablet on the old Fort Garry gate, Winnipeg — all that 
remains of the once famous post of the Hudson’s Bay company. 

Among many proposed historic memorials, none is more in- 
teresting than the suggested monument to Henry Hudson, on the 
shores of the great bay ihat he discovered and where he so trag- 
ically ended his adventurous life. The idea is to erect this me- 
morial on the completion of the Hudson’s Bay railway. 

In British Columbia, it is proposed to mark in some way the 
site of David Thompson’s fur-trading post on Windermere lake, 
‘*the stones where he built his fireplace, and the corners of his 
stoutly-built log house, being still visible.’’ 

Among many important additions to the historical and arch- 
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eological museum in the Chateau de Ramezay, Montreal, main- 
tained by the archaeological and numismatie society of that city, 
is the stone doorway from the ruined home of Samuel Champlain 
at Brouage, France, presented to the society by Dr. John Finley, 
president of the University of the State of New York. 

The Annual report of the Ontario Historical Society, for 1914, 
contains an interesting report of the committee on historic sites 
and monuments, with much valuable information as to present 
and projected monuments and memorials. The forthcoming Re- 
port of the commissioner of dominion parks will outline the plans 
of the Canadian government for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of historic parks in various parts of the dominion. Mean- 
while the commissioner writes as follows as to the objects his 
department has in view: ‘‘The aim of the Historie Park,’’ he 
says, ‘‘is both educative and humanitarian. It will serve, while 
incidentally providing healthful recreation, to educate the people 
in the history of their country, to stimulate patriotism and ad- 
miration for and emulation of noble actions, for it is intended to 
establish these parks in commemoration not merely of warlike 
or political fame, but also to perpetuate the memory of those 
who have helped in the development of the country.’’ He adds 
that there is now before the government a proposal for the es 
tablishment near Ottawa of a national cemetery, ‘‘a memorial 
for all time to those who have fallen in the defence of Canada 
and the Empire in this and former wars.’’ The report of the 
committee on historic sites and monuments, of the Ontario His 
torical Society, presented at the 1915 meeting, but not yet pub- 
lished, makes the interesting recommendation that a special 
committee be appointed, to consist of the professors of history 
of the various universities and colleges of Ontario, to collect and 
arrange material in the daily newspapers and elsewhere relating 
to Canada’s part in the European war, to be preserved as ma 
terial for the future historian. The same report records the 
unveiling, on October 1, 1914, by H. R. H. the Duke of Con 
naught, of a statue of King Edward VII, on Phillips square, 
Montreal. The statue is the work of the Canadian sculptor, 
Philippe Hébert. Vernon Marsh, the English seulptor, is ex- 
ecuting a monument to Champlain, for the town of Orillia, On 
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tario. It has been decided to erect a memorial library in con- 
nection with Wycliffe College, Toronto, in memory of the Hon. 
S. H. Blake, one of the principal founders of the college. 


ETHNOLOGICAL AND ARCHEOLOGICAL WORK 


The Summary report of the division of anthropology, of the 
geological survey of Canada, for 1914, announces the creation 
of a new section in this division, making three in all: ethnology 
and linguistics, in charge of E. Sapir; archeology, in charge of 
Harlan I. Smith; and physical anthropology, in charge of F. H. 
S. Knowles. 

Mr. Sapir reports the addition of a number of specimens to 
the anthropological hall in the Victoria Memorial Museum. 
Nearly seventeen hundred ethnological objects have been ac- 
quired in the course of the past year, including Athabaskan and 
Eskimo collections from the far North. A most interesting feat- 
ure of the work of the ethnology branch is the growing collec- 
tion of phonograph records of Indian songs. <A large number of 
valuable photographs have also been obtained, in connection with 
the field work among the various tribes. The following are a 
few of the many manuscripts added to the ethnology branch dur- 
ing the past year: ‘‘The hunting territories and mythology of 
the Timagami Indians’’; ‘‘ The social organization of the Winne- 
bago Indians’’; ‘‘Iroquois foods and food preparation’’; ‘‘ Hu- 
ron and Wyandot mythology’’; ‘‘Malecite myths’’; ‘‘The Mic- 
maces, their life and legends’’; ‘‘Eskimo ethnological notes’’; 
‘‘Northeastern Athabaskan culture’’; ‘‘Ucluelet war story’’ 
(Nootka). The following ethnological publications have been 
issued by the geological survey of Canada in its Anthropological 
series, during the years 1913-1914: F. W. Hawkes, Inviting-in 
feast of the Alaskan Eskimo; F. G. Speck, The double-curve 
motive in northeastern Algonkian art; P. Radin, Some myths 
and tales of the Ojibwa of southeastern Ontario; W. H. Mechling, 
Malecite tales; P. Radin, Some aspects of puberty fasting among 
the Ojibwa; V. Stefansson, Prehistoric and present commerce 
among the Arctic coast Eskimos. 

The Summary report for 1914 of the archeologist contains an 
interesting account of field work during the past year in Nova 
Scotia, eastern Ontario, and southwestern Manitoba; and of 
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archeological specimens added to the museum. A handbook un- 
der the title, The archaeological collection from the southern 
interior of British Columbia, has been issued in the Archaeologi- 
cal series of the geological survey. Articles by the archeologist 
have also been published on ‘‘The archaeology of Canada’’; 
‘*Archaeological value of human bones’’; and ‘‘ Archaeology of 
the Rocky mountain park.’’ The last was issued by the domin- 
ion parks branch of the department of the interior of Canada. 
An important item of research work in this branch is the prep- 
aration of a card catalog of archeological literature. 

The Archaeological report (Ontario) for 1913, contains the 
following papers: ‘‘The Attiwandarons, or Nation of the Neu- 
trals’’ by Rowland B. Orr; ‘‘ Primitive civilization of the Amer- 
ican Indian’’ by W. R. Harris; ‘‘Concerning a few well known 
Indian names’’ by Armon Burwash; ‘‘Ontario effigy pipes in 
stone’’ by George E. Laidlaw. The Report for 1914 contains a 
paper by Mr. Orr on ‘‘The Petuns or Tobacco Nation of the 
Nottawasaga lowlands’’; and a continuation of Colonel Laid- 
law’s paper in the 1913 Report. 

The Proceedings of the International Congress of American- 
ists (London, 1913) contains two papers relating to Canada: 
‘*Pre-Columbian copper in Ontario’’ by Rowland B. Orr; and 
‘*Notes sur les sauvages du Canada’’ by Alphonse Gagnon. 

Other papers on the subject may be listed as follows: ‘‘Or- 
ganization of the scientific investigation of the Indian place- 
nomenclature of the maritime provinces of Canada’’ (third, 
fourth, and fifth papers) by W. F. Ganong, in Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Canada, 1913-1915; and in same society’s 
Transactions, ‘‘Les indiens du Canada depuis la découverte’’ by 
C. M. Barbeau; ‘‘Some notes upon the discovery of a prehis- 
toric human skeleton in British Columbia’’ by C. Hill-Tout; 
and ‘‘Social organization of the west coast tribes’’ by E. Sapir; 
‘‘Tribal divisions of the Indians of Ontario’’ by A. F. Chamber- 
lain; ‘‘Captain Joseph Brant’s status as a chief, and some of 
his descendants’’ by Gordon J. Smith; ‘‘Chief John Smoke John 
son’’ by Evelyn H. C. Johnson; ‘‘ Bear customs of the Cree and 
other Algonkin Indians of northern Ontario’’ by Alanson Skin 
ner; ‘‘David Zeisberger and his Delaware Indians’’ by John 
Morrison; ‘‘An introductive enquiry in the study of Ojibwa 
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religion’’ by Paul Radin; ‘‘The history of the American Indians 
in relation to health’’ by P. H. Bryce; all in Papers and records 
of the Ontario Historical Society, 1914; ‘‘The early migrations 
of the Indians of New England and the maritime provinces’’ by 
R. B. Dixon, in Proceedings of the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety, volume xxiv; ‘‘Supernatural beings of the Huron and 
Wyandot’’ by C. M. Barbeau; ‘‘Influence of the horse in the 
development of plains culture’’ by Clark Wissler; ‘‘ Portraiture 
among the north Pacific coast tribes’? by G. T. Emmons; and 
‘‘Notes on the plains Cree, the cultural position of the plains 
Ojibway’’ by Alanson Skinner, all in the American anthropolo- 
gist, volume xvi; ‘‘ Northwestern Dénés and northeastern Asiat- 
ics’? by A. G. Morice; ‘‘ Algonquian Indian names of places in 
northern Canada”’ by J. B. Tyrrell; ‘‘The Chipewyan Indians’’ 
by the bishop of Keewatin, all in Transactions of the Royal Ca- 
nadian Institute, volume x, parts 1 and 2; ‘‘ Aboriginal pottery 
of New Brunswick,’”’ and ‘‘ Aboriginal chipped and flaked im- 
plements of New Brunswick”? by William MeIntosh, in Bulletin 
of the Natural History Society of New Brunswick, volumes vn, 
and vit; ‘‘ Indian relies and implements’’ by Frank Wood; ‘‘The 
neutral nation’’ by Kirwan Martin; ‘‘Indian place names’’ by 
W. F. Moore; ‘‘Indian ossuary near Sheffield’? by Oscar Main; 
and ‘‘The Ojibway Indians of North America’’ by Mary L. Clay- 
pole; in Papers and records of the Wentworth Historical So- 
ciety, 1915; and the following papers on the Eskimo: ‘‘ Eskimos 
as aboriginal inventors’”’ by A. L. Kroeber, in Scientific Ameri- 
can, volume cx; ‘‘ Eskimos of the frozen North’’ by E. J. Peck, in 
Missionary review, volume xxxvit; ‘‘The Eskimo mission of the 
Mackenzie”’ by C. E. Whittaker (Toronto, 1914); and ‘‘ Prehis- 
toric and present commerce among the Arctic coast Eskimo’’ by 
V. Stefannson, already mentioned. It may be noted finally, that 
valuable additions have been made during the year to the col- 
lections in the public museums in Toronto, Montreal, Halifax, 
St. John, Victoria, and other Canadian cities. 
Lawrence J. BuRPEE 
INTERNATIONAL JortnT CoMMISSION 
Orrawa, CANADA 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
A JOURNEY THROUGH THE INDIAN COUNTRY BEYOND THE Ou, 1785 


During the winter of 1784-1785, representatives of various 
tribes, including the Wyandot, Delaware, Chippewa, and Ottawa, 
came together at Fort McIntosh to treat with commission#rs of 
the United States. Fort MelIntosh, the scene of this gathering, 
stood on the right bank of the Ohio near the mouth of Beaver 
creek, about twenty-six miles below Fort Pitt. It had been 
erected six years before, late in the autumn of 1778, soon after 
the signing of the treaty of Fort Pitt on September 17, and was 
named for Brigadier General Lachlan MeIntosh at that time in 
command of the western department. The treaty of Fort Mein 
tosh was signed January 21, 1785, and declared the boundaries of 
the tribal lands, but owing to the feeling of unrest of the major 
ity of the tribes beyond the Ohio the treaty was never effective, 
and only after ten years, by virtue of the treaty of Greenville, 
August 3, 1795, were the questions definitely settled. 

The Shawnee, ever hostile to the frontier settlements of Vir 
ginia, did not join in the treaty of Fort McIntosh, but soon an 
other treaty was contemplated by the United States to include 
this tribe. On August 18, 1785, four agents of the government 
left Pittsburgh, and during the late summer and early autumn 
passed through the Indian country, visiting many villages, arriv 
ing on September 20 at the Shawnee village of Mequachake, on 
the headwaters of Mad river, in the present Logan county, Ohio. 
Fortunately the following interesting account of the expedition 
was prepared by a member of the party, Samuel Montgomery, 
who dated it ‘‘At the mouth of the great Miami on the Ohio 
1785.’’ The manuscript is preserved among the papers of the 
continental congress (no. 56, folios 231-250) in the Library of 
Congress. 

The agents were partially successful in their endeavors to 
have members of the different tribes gather at the mouth of the 
Miami, a few miles west of the future city of Cincinnati. This 
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resulted in ‘‘a Treaty concluded at the Mouth of the Great Mi- 
ami, on the North-western Bank of the Ohio, the thirty-first day 
of January, one thousand seven hundred and eighty-six, between 
the Commissioners Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America, of the one Part, and the Chiefs and Warriors of the 
Shawanoe Nation, of the other Part.’’ The treaty was signed 
by three commissioners and eight Indians. Among the witnesses 
were Samuel Montgomery, the author of the journal, John Boggs, 
Daniel Elliott, and James Rinker, his companions. ‘‘The Half 
King of the Wyandots”’ and ‘‘Capt. Pipe, of the Delawares,”’’ 
both of whom were mentioned in the narrative, were likewise 
witnesses, in addition to many others. Article ii, of the treaty 
states: 

‘*The Shawanoe nation do acknowledge the United States to 
be the sole and absolute sovereigns of all the territory ceded to 
them by a treaty of peace, made between them and the King of 
Great Britain, the fourteenth day of January, one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-four.”’ 

Davin I. BusHNELL, Jr. 


JOURNAL OF SAMUEL MONTGOMERY 


The present situation of the United States, with respect to the Indian 
nations who surround them, requires the greatest and most minute at- 
tention. Every circumstance which will tend to inform us of their 
genius or disposition ought to be most strictly attended to. Those par- 
ticularly who have the publie confidence should endeavour as much as 
possible to give their country such information as the capacity in which 
they act, and the opportunity they may have in consequence thereof, in- 
dispensibly require. I have therefore from these considerations been 
particular in the occurrences, and the remarks which I have made rela- 
tive to the Indians, and whether they should appear favourable or not, 
as I have derived them from observation, and not from mere conjecture. 
I think myself bound to communicate them without disguise in the man- 
ner in which they appeared to me. 

I sett out from Pittsburg on the 18" of august in company with Mess™ 
Boggs, Elliot, and Rinker,’ with whom I was joined in the important 
and interesting business of inviting the western Indian nations to a treaty 
to be held at the mouth of the great Miami on the Ohio. The various re- 


1 These were evidently John Boggs, Daniel Elliott, and James Rinker, who, to- 
gether with Samuel Montgomery and many others, were witnesses to the treaty with 
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ports of the unfriendly, unpacific, and dissatisfied temper and disposition 
of the Indian nations that circulated at Pitsburg not a little intimidated 
me in the undertaking, Yet the measure appeared so necessary — the ob- 
jects arising from it so important to the interests of the United States 
and the welfare of my country that I thought it incumbent on us to pro- 
ceed at all events upon the business upon which we were sent. 

On the 23° I arrived at Tuscarawas * — a post of trade, and frequented 
by traders from Pittsburg. I met here several Indians of the Delaware 
nation, who received us in a friendly manner, and appeared to be fully 
impressed with a disposition of adhering strictly to the treaty of peace 
entered into in January last. They expressed great anxiety that evil 
reports should subsist relative to them among the inhabitants of Pitts- 
burg, with assurances of being well disposed towards us. 

On the 29" I arrived at Upper Sandusky * a town of the Wiandott na- 
tion, and the residence of the half King, their Chief,‘ to whom we were 
conducted & who received us in a friendly manner — whereupon M" 
3oggs informed him of the intention of our visit and business with him. 
A council was proposed, to which the Chiefs of the Delaware nation, who 
were contiguous, were called at the instigation of the half King who un- 


the Shawnee ‘‘concluded at the Mouth of the Great Miami, on the North-western 
Bank of the Ohio,’’ January 31, 1786. Boggs had previously witnessed the treaty 
of Fort McIntosh ‘one year earlier, and Montgomery was a witness of the treaty of 
Fort Stanwix, October 22, 1784. James Rinkin, which is probably a mistake for 
‘*Rinker,’’ is given as a witness to the treaty of Fort Harmar, January 9, 1789. 
C. J. Kappler, Indian affairs (Washington, 1904), v. 2. 

2‘*A former settlement of Delawares and Wyandot on Tuscarawas r., Ohio, near 
the mouth of Big Sandy r. It was near the great trail leading from Muskingum on 
the s. and Sandusky on the n. to the Indian settlements in w. Pennsylvania, being 
situated almost due w. from Shingas Town at the mouth of Beaver r. The early 
traders gave the name Muskingum, or Elk’s Eye, to the three streams now known as 
the Muskingum, Tuscarawas, and Big Sandy. On account of its location near the 
intersection of the three trails, this settlement, which was made some time before 
1750, was well known to traders.’’ Handbook of American Indians (Bureau of Amer- 
ican ethnology, Bulletin, no. 30). 

8 Upper Sandusky stood near the present town of the same name, in Wyandot 
county, Ohio. Another settlement, often called Lower Sandusky, is now perpetuated 
by Fremont, Sandusky county, Ohio. Both were Wyandot villages, the name being de- 
rived from the Huron Otsaandosti, ‘‘cool water.’’ Handbook of American Indians 

4Half King. ‘‘A Huron chief of Sandusky, Ohio, who flourished during the latter 
part of the Revolutionary war. Under employment by the British he aided the 
Delawares in their resistance to the encroachment of the white settlements beyond the 
Allegheny mts., and it was through his intervention that the Moravians of Lichtenau 
were saved from massacre by the Indians in 1777. . . Under the name Daunghquat 
he signed the treaty of Fort McIntosh, Ohio, Jan. 21, 1785.’’ He signed other 
treaties, the last being at Miami Rapids, Ohio, September 29, 1817. Handbook of 
American Indians. 
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derstood that we had business of a similar nature with them, and the day 
following was fixed on, in order that they should hear it. 

30" We received a message from the Chief of the Wiandotts, inform- 
ing us of the arrival of the Chiefs of the Delawares, and their readiness 
to receive our message. We thereupon attended them, and met in coun- 
cil— the half King, Chief of the Wiandotts— Pipe, the Chief of the 
Delawares* with seven Chiefs of the same nation. The council was 
opened by the Chief of the Wiandotts in a speech addressed to us — ex- 
pressive of their gladness on our meeting them at his council fire, and the 
opportunity which presented itself again of hearing from their great 
Friends and Brothers — concluding that the great spirit had directed it. 
M' Boggs then read the message addressed to these nations by the Com- 
missioners, and presented to each nation, a copy of the definitive treaty 
between the King of Great Britain and the United States, and a 
proclamation of the United States in Congress, warning their Cit- 
izens from settling on the unreapropriated lands on the Ohio — 
these papers which accompanied the Messages were reecived with 
great satisfaction. They inquired then of us how many young men of 
their respective nations would be necessary to attend us as guides and 
companions, agreeable to the requisition contained in the message. We 
demanded two men from each nation, and retired that they might de- 
liberate thereon, for, as they had observed ‘‘they hear with the same 
ear, and spoke with the same tongue.’’ Great parity usually exists in 
their resolutions! In the afternoon we met again at their council fire, 
and were questioned how far our journey extended, and what nations 
were to be visited by us previously to a compliance to the demands for 
their young men. These questions being answered the Chief of the Wian- 
dott then addressed us, the purport of whose words were as follows: 
first, a dissaprobation of our visiting the Potowatomie nation, that they 
were unfavourable to us, and would not incline to attend the treaty.® 


5 This was Hopocan, known to the whites by the translation of the word, Pipe. 
He was more often styled ‘‘Captain Pipe.’’ He belonged to the Wolf division of the 
Delawares and was war chief of the tribe. During the French and Indian war he 
fought against the British, and after the declaration of peace settled on the upper 
waters of the Muskingum. He signed the treaty of Fort Pitt, September 17, 1778, 
the first treaty made between the United States and Indians. He signed the treaty 
of Fort MeIntosh, January 21, 1785, with the name Hobocan. Handbook of Amer- 
ican Indians. 

6 The Potawatomi were at this time living to the westward of the other tribes 
mentioned in this journal. The tribe served actively ‘‘with the French down to the 
peace of 1763; they were prominent in the rising under Pontiac, and on the breaking 
out of the Revolution in 1775 took arms against the United States and continued hos- 
tilities until the treaty of Greenville in 1795.’’ Handbook of American Indians. 
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secondly, a Proposition, that he would send the invitation contained in 
the message received by him, to the nations residing in the vicinity of 
Detroit, viz, a tribe of the Wiandotte, the Chippeways, and Ottawas; 
thirdly a compliance to the request for guides, and lastly an assurance 
of their attendance at the treaty. The first part of this speech was con- 
sidered only as a mask of friendship, the other parts of it evidently 
showed his good intentions toward us. In the evening a small piece of 
cannon was discharged, and shortly after we were visited by the Chief, 
whose intention was to remove our surprise which he imagined might have 
arose on the discharge, by informing us, that it was an acknowledgement 
to the great spirit above for directing the council fire to be kindled with 
him and us on this day. Our acknowledgements in return were likewise 
tendered on this occasion. In the conversation we held with him this 
evening, he informed us that a young man of his nation, who resided on 
the waters of the Sioto, was returning thither, and therefore proposed 
to direct him to go to the Shawanese nation, with the intelligence of 
our intended visit to them, in order to prepare their minds towards us, 
observing that the present disposition of this nation was not favourable 
to us,’ accordingly he conveyed into the ears of the young man a message 
to them, and we furnished a string of wampum. He again proposed that 
his brother Rontonday, or the Warpole, might accompany us on our 
tour, reccommending in high terms his influence and oratory. We as- 
sented to this proposition on the fullest reason of meeting with a recep- 
tion thro’ him among those nations who were unfavourable to us and 
consequently the greater hope of success. 

On the 1* of September we arrived at Lower Sandusky * accompanied 
by the Chief of the Wiandott, for the purpose of preparing the minds 
of this tribe, or part of his nation dwelling here, towards us, and were 
received very friendly by them. 

From hence agreably to the proposition made to us in council, an 
Indian was sent to those nations in the vicinity of Detroit and presented 
with a String of wampum by us. 

From the manner of our reception and the facility with which the 
business was transacted by the Chief, he may appear to be fully impressed 
with a disposition to conform & strictly to adhere to the treaty of peace 
entered into in January last, and to use his endeavours to impress the 
same on the minds of the people, o’er whom he presides — and the parity 


7 Less than eight years before this time, on November 10, 1777, Cornstalk, chief of 
the Shawnee then living in the vicinity of the Scioto, was murdered at Fort Randolph 
at the mouth of the Great Kanawha. This treachery on the part of the Americans 
was long remembered by the Shawnee. 

8 Compare note 3, above. 
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of conduct subsisting between him and the Delaware Chiefs may induce 
that nation to be favourably disposed to the engagements entered into 
conjunctively with him. 

We were directed to visit this place in order to engage the services of 
Abraham Kuhn ® an Indian by habit, for certain purposes. In this in- 
stance, we were unfortunately dissapointed, we were informed that he 
was at this time employed in a flour trade carried on between some per- 
1 sons at Pittsburg and Detroit by the way of Cayahoga’® and at that 
i place, under the immediate direction of a Capt" Caldewell ™ a man who 

commanded a ranging company during the late war in the service of 
Britain, who formerly exercised and continues to exercise the British 
influence o’er the minds of the Indian nations, and is now largely con- 

| : cerned in the trade with them. 
if Lower Sandusky is the principal post of trade in the Wiandott nation. 
: Several traders reside here, who must find the trade beneficial from the 
j easy communication by water to Detroit — the key of that business, and 
are subject to the regulations adopted by the Agent residing at Detroit 

| for conducting it. 

On the 7 we met a Chief of the Ottaway nation in a council at their 
mae town near Rouse de beaux,’* on the Omi or Ottaway river, to whom was 
r read the message addressed to them, and the Chippeway nation, con- 
a junctively, and in consequence thereof he was charged with the deliver- 
a, ing of it to that nation. The Chief received the message in a very agree- 
rr able manner, and said that he would return us an answer on the day 

; following, as he conceived it necessary to take the minds of part of the 

nation who were too remote to attend this council. 
F M’ LeClair, a Frenchman, rendered us his service as an Interpreter on 
¥ : this occasion, and would not receive any other gratuity for them than our 

i 

| 
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acknowledgements. 
8 We met in council when the Chief returned us an answer to the 
message read to him, and the charge given him the preceding day — 


®‘*Abraham Kuhn, his X mark,’’ appears as a signer of the treaty of Fort 
McIntosh, January 21, 1785. 

10 A village of the Wyandot, formerly stood on the northeast bank of Cuyahoga 
river, near the present Akron, Ohio. Name derived from Kaya‘ha’ge‘, ‘‘the forks 
of the stream.’’ 

11 This may have been Colonel William Caldwell who commanded the British forces 
and their Indian allies, at Upper Sandusky, June 4, 1781. It was here the American 
forces were defeated, their commander, Colonel William Crawford, and many others 
captured. 

12 Mr. James Mooney has suggested the probability of this being intended for 
‘*Roche des Boeufs,’’ the name of a creek flowing into the Miami, in Allen county, 
Ohio. ‘‘The Omi or Ottaway river,’’ was later designated the Miami of the Lakes, 
it enters the southwest corner of lake Erie. 
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‘‘That for his part he was fully inclined to attend at the treaty, but he 
could not determine to accept the invitation, untill the arrival of their 
Chief, who was then at Detroit, that he would take charge of and deliver 
the message with the belt to the Chippeway nation, on the execution of 
which he observed that a tribe of the Potowatamies were in his route 
among whom he would diffuse the contents —’’ for which purpose a 
string of wampum was furnished by us. 

The hereditary Chief of this nation is a grave, and reserved man, and 
seldom acts in their councils, — his uncle called by them Wewisqua™* 
generally presides, whose absence at this period, and visit to Detroit, 
bore no small resemblance of a compliance to the invitation given to his 
nation on his return. The Chief, who officiated in his absence, and called 
the Otter, is an affable, open, and unreserved man, and doubtless would 
act with candour and propriety. This nation is unconnected with any 
other nation than the Chippeway, if any connection subsists between 
them. They deliberate in their councils, determine and act independant 
of any influence over them by any particular nation, exclusive of that 
which holds the key. This place is a post of trade, but not very bene- 
ficial. 

On the 13" we arrived at the great Miami town,’® and employed the 
day in procuring a knowledge of the disposition of the nation of the 
Miamies, residing here, and the means of advising them of the design of 
our visit. 

The Chief of this nation, and called Pedigue,’® was on a visit to De- 
troit by a particular message, or invitation of the Agent residing there: 

13 This was probably Wewiskia, the first Ottawa to sign the treaty of Fort Har 
mar, on the Muskingum, January 9, 1789. 

14 This may have been Ottawerreri, a signer of the treaty of Fort McIntosh, Janu- 
ary 21, 1785. 

15 Kekionga, the principal village of the Miami, and often styled ‘‘Great Miami 
Village,’’ stood on the east bank of St. Joseph river, opposite Fort Wayne, in the 
present Allen county, Indiana. It was destroyed in 1790. A tract of land six miles 
square, including and surrounding the site of Kekionga, was ceded to the United 
States by the treaty of Greenville, August 3, 1795. This was one of the ‘‘ Maumee 
Towns,’’ a group of villages which stood on the banks of the various streams, within 
a radius of a few miles. These included settlements of the Miami, Delawares, Shaw- 
nee, and Ottawa. Compare note 12, above. 

16 ‘‘Pedagogue, his X mark’’ appears as a signer of the treaty of Vincennes, 
August 7, 1803. The tribe to which he belonged was not stated, but the treaty was 
made with the ‘‘ Eel River, Wyandot, Piankashaw, and Kaskaskia.’’ The Eel River 
also acted for ‘‘the Kikapoes.’’ Six days later, on August 13, 180', a treaty was 
signed at Vincennes by United States commissioners and the Kaskaskia and other 
Illinois Indians. ‘‘The mark X of Pedagogue,’’ appears as a signer of the latter 
treaty. Whether the chief Pedigue of the narrative, and the signer of the two 
treaties was the same individual is not known. 
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doubtless to receive instructions in what manner to act at this period, 
Pacan ** their next Chief, offended at, and discont{ent|ed by their unpa- 
cific, and disorderly conduct, retired from them, and now resides at Post 
S' Vincent. The Chief, with whom we were to transact the business, was 
only authorised as such in the absence of the Chief and is ealled Orson,'* 
a council was proposed to him, and the day following appointed to meet 
him, and inform the nation of the msesage to them. 

Mons’ DuBois, an Frenchman and a trader, was requested to assist 
us as an Interpreter on this occasion, he declined our requisition on the 
principle ‘‘that he had been suspected of being favourable to the in- 
terests of the United States during the late war, and suffered in one or 
two instances in consequence thereof, that, as his property lay in Detroit 
he was apprehensive of confiscation if he interfered or interested himself 
in the business with us.’’ It did not appear to us that want of inelina- 
tion actuated him. 

14" Having procured an Interpreter, we met the Chief in a council 
and read the message addressed to the nation, on presenting the belt it 
was received in a manner cool, and astonishingly indifferent, or rather 
irresolute and dubious whether to accept or reject. The conduct of the 
warriors attending, was also by no means descriptive of the character 
peculiar to the Indians, for, instead of being attentive, and disspassionate 
to things told them on such occasions: instead of acting with caution 
in secreting their sentiments by their actions, they were totally the re- 
verse. We received as answer to the Message ‘‘That no resolutions could 
be entered into untill the arrival of their Chief, who was then at Detroit, 
and who was daily expected to return, and that on his arrival the mes- 
sage and belt should be given to him, and for that purpose carefully pre- 
served.”’ 

Conformably to our instructions, we were directed to proceed from 
this town in different routs to visit the more western nations: This 
measure, however salutary and tending to expedite the business, we 
were prevented from executing by the robbery of all our horses, and 
those belonging to the Indians, our guides, committed by a number of 
young men of this nation, in the dusk of the evening, and a few hours 


17 This name does not appear on any of the earlier treaties, but ‘‘Pucan’’ was 
the first Miami to sign the treaty of Fort Wayne, September 30, 1809, while ‘‘ Pacan’’ 
is a name attached to the supplementary treaty of the same place and date 
‘*Pecon’’ was the first of his tribe to sign the treaty of Greenville, Ohio, July 22, 
1814, and again ‘‘Pacan’’ was the first of the Miami chiefs to sign the treaty of 
Spring Wells, September 8, 1815. All probably refer to the ‘‘Pacan’’ of the nar- 
rative, 

18 This name is blurred in the manuscript and the spelling as here given may not 
be correct. 
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after the business which was transacted with them at their council — 
when they had accomplished this injury we were visited by them at our 
camp, grosly insulted and our persons threatened. Some of their 
elderly men, who were at this time in conversation with our guides, the 
Indians, in some measure overawed, and prevented those Savages from 
execution their threats, and effecting that, which their passions might in- 
fluence them, or their late success in stealing might actuate them. Some 
more daring than the others, plundered us of some pack saddles and de- 
parted, leaving us to enjoy rest without slumber. We found it neces- 
sary to give our most valuable baggage in charge of our guides, the 
Indians, who gladly embraced the opportunity of serving us. 

15" Reflecting on the injury we sustained, and the insults we re- 
ceived on the preceeding evening, and apprehension arising of personal 
safety, we were induced to move into the village or town. Rontonday a 
Chief of the Wiandott, and one of our guides, highly incenced at the 
provoking insult, which he, in conjunction with us had received, re- 
quested to know if we were instructed with messages for other nations, 
and for whom — being satisfied in this, he proposed to lay them before 
the Chief and nation, in order to convince them of our business to the 
Indian nations, and consequently our expectations that the road would 
be clear, as a means for urging a restoration of our horses. 

The Chief being sent for, and having met in council, Rontonday a 
Chief of the Wiandott addressed them, assuring them, that we were 
instructed with those messages and belts (pointing to them as they were 
arranged on the ground) and instructed to deliver them —a road belt 
was then produced, in order it should appear that we expected the road 
was open and clear, but the road, he observed, was stopt by them by 
robbing us of our horses committed on the preceeding evening, an action 
unusual to persons on such business, he thereupon gave the message and 
belts to the Chief injoining him punctually to deliver them. The Chief 
deffered giving an answer to this untill the next day, but in the mean 
time he woud use his endeavours that our horses should be restored to us. 

16" No disposition appeared to possess these people in the restera- 
tion of our horses, or to act as men inclined to do that which is right: 
the answer to the speech of the Wiandott chief again differred. In order 
therefore to recover our horses, we were induced to offer a premium of 
ten dollars for each horse, which should be restored to us, this measure 
appeared to produce the effect as one of them was brought in. 

The horses of the Wiandotts and Delaware Indians, our guides, were 
restored to them by using threats with bribery, which was ineffectual with 
respect to us, altho they interested themselves. 

17" Enraged by our detention, and our uncomfortable situation, we 
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sent to the Chief and having met him in council we spoke to him as fol- 
lows: 

Sachem — 

We desire you to attend and to hearken to the words which we shall 
say to you.— 

Four days ago we met you in a council, and read to you the words of 
our great commissioners, inviting you to a treaty to be held at the mouth 
of the great Miami on the Ohio. The day following our brother, the 
Wiandott Chief, spoke to you and told you that we were instructed with 
the message to you, and several for the nations more western of you, 
and instructed to visit them, that in the execution of this business we 
had great expectations that the road was clear, but that you had stopt 
this road by robbing us of our horses, and we were therefore obliged to 
put several of those messages and belts into your hands. 

We now speak our words to you, as the messages and belts are left with 
you for the Potowatomies, Kikapoos, and Weachtinoos,'* we desire you 
to send them by careful and prudent men, that no blame may fall on you 
if they should not receive them. We shall proceed to-morrow to meet 
the great Commissioners, and now demand our horses which you have 
taken from us, that we may be enabled so to do —if they are not re- 
stored to us, and we are prevented from executing our business, you may 
ineur the displeasure of a great nation, which lives on the same land with 
you, that wishes to be at peace with you. 

A String — 

The Chief then addressed the Wiandott Chief, to the following pur- 
port: ‘‘That he could not give an answer to the message which he had 
received in consequence of the absence of the Chief, who was then at 
Detroit: Pacan their next Chief had went to Post St Vincent, that 
therefore they were without one, or any person of influence to advise or 
direct them, that on the return of the Chief from Detroit he would de- 
liver the message to him to determine thereon, and advise them in what 
manner to act,—that the distance from hence to the Wihaw, and S‘ 
Joseph *° was not great, but that he could not send the Messages and 
belts for the nations residing at those places, and which he had received, 
untill the arrival of their Chief. That the robbery of the horses was not 
the act of the nation, but committed by a number of young men, o’er 
whom he had no influence, he would, however, continue to use his en- 
deavours that the horses should be restored to us.— 

(A String to the Wiandott Chief —) 


19 The Weachtinoos or Wea, a subtribe of the Miami. 
20 Wihaw refers to the Wea, mentioned in the preceding note. The villages of the 
Potawatomi were at this time near the river St. Joseph which enters the southeastern 
eorner of lake Michigan. 
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Thus we fell into the power of a nation by whose recent conduct and 
present situation, neither friendship or personal safety could be expected 
from them. 

18" Three horses being restored to us on the premium enabled us to 
take our departure, which we endeavoured to effect with as much ex- 
pedition as possible, induced thereto by the information of some traders 
who resides here, and who had rendered us some private services, that 
personal danger threatened us, as well as the opposition of our guides to 
a measure adopting by us, that two should remain at this place to wait 
the arrival of the Chief, and to procure their final resolution,— this op- 
position was founded on information of similar designs. They urged us 
to depart by offering every assistance in their power to forward us. 
From these motives we proceeded, travelling late to avoid a pursuit, and 
encamping privately to elude a visit. 

This nation is somewhat hostile, and illy disposed, blinded and mis- 
guided by the influence of a nation by their Agent and Emissaries, an in- 
fluence which governs them in all their councils, and which has existed 
for a length of time. An influence which has instilled into them pre- 
judices toward the United States, and which their Citizens have too 
severely felt — an influence, which will prevent, and by which they will 
not easily be induced to receive the protection and friendship offered 
them. They appear to be ignorant of the strength and importance of the 
United States and incline rather to be at enmity than to enter into a 
treaty of peace with them. They are not numerous but they are closely 
confederated with the nations more western of them, whose inclinations 
are actuated by the same influence towards us. 

The Miami town * is a considerable post of trade, and consists of 12 
or 14 commodious houses, situated on the Omi or Ottaway river. The 
easy navigation of this river for Boats to Detroit,— the near connection 
of it to the waters of the Wabash, must render this place very advan- 
tageous. Several traders reside here, subject to the power vested in De- 
troit. A Fort has been erected during the late war and situated in the 
center of the town, it is in the form of a square with three faces or 
bastions, strongly picketted, within the fort are two commodious houses, 
one of which has answered the purposes of barracks. 


21 This was the village of Kekionga (see note 15). ‘‘The Omi or Ottaway river,’’ 
upon which the settlement then stood, later became known as the Miami of the 
Lakes. The names of the many streams in the vicinity of Fort Wayne were often 
changed. A brief note on this stream appears in The United States gazetteer, by 
Joseph Scott (Philadelphia, 1795): ‘‘Miami of the Lakes, a navigable river of the 
N, W. Territory, which is formed of 2 principal branches, one rising N. the other S. 
after running several miles, they unite at the Miami village; thence winding to the 
N. E. empty into the most western extremity of Lake Erie. . .’’ From these 
streams comparatively short portages led to waters flowing southward to the Ohio. 
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20" The horses of the Indians, our guides, were stole on the preceed- 
ing evening by Indians of different nations frequenting a village in- 
habited by Munseys — distant about 3 Miles from us — and returned to 
them with great reluctance. 

We passed thro’ several little villages inhabited by banditti of Savages 
in our rout to the Shawanese town with more danger to our persons than 
the loss of our horses, 

25" We met the Shawanese nation in a council at a town called Mico- 
chekay,” at which all their Chiefs were present, the message addressed 
to them was read, and an answer returned to it late in the evening. In 
the answer they desired that retlections may be withdrawn on their past 
conduct, by an acceptance of the present invitation, as soon as they 
heard that the Indian nations who were likewise invited, were in motion. 

Simon Girty,”* the partisan, in influencing the minds of the Indians 
to our prejudice, had visited this nation a few days before our arrival, 
in company with Capt" Caldwell and Abraham Kuhn,** and used their 
address with them. 

Since this nation received the information of our intention of visiting 
them from the Half King, the Chief of the Wiandott, they have been in- 
dustrious in procuring the resolutions of all the western nations, and ad- 
vising with them in what manner to act at this period. 

28" A Grand council was held near this town by this nation and 
deputies from several nations, attended with great secrecy and continued 
some days. Councils of Inferior note were held daily by them, while we 
remained in their town, all which denoted a dissinclination of accepting 
the protection and friendship offered to them. 

A Number of young men of the Cherokee nation *° resides among them, 
that were expelled their country in the late war, received and protected 
by them, and are permitted to exercise their wonton cruelty on our 
Citizens. 

22 This was the village of the Mequachake (red earth — Hewitt), one of the five 
general divisions of the Shawnee. They occupied the land about the headwaters of 
Mad river, in the present Logan county, Ohio. Their villages were destroyed by 
United States troops in 1791. Handbook of American Indians. 

23 Simon Girty was with Alexander McKee when the latter fled from Fort Pitt, 
March 28, 1778. They went to the Scioto and later reached Detroit where they were 
received by the commander of the post, Colonel Hamilton. For many years they, 
with others, urged the Indians to attack the frontier settlements. 

24 Compare notes 11 and 9, above. 

25 During the revolution a small body of the hostile Cherokee left their homes in 
western Carolina and moved northward. They crossed the Ohio and joined the Shaw- 


nee, and together they attacked boats descending the Ohio, and committed other 
hostile acts. Later they returned to their southern mountains. 
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On the 6" of october I arrived at the mouth of the great Miami on the 
Ohio — fully impressed with an opinion the Indian nations who were in- 
vited to attend at the treaty to be held here were unfavourably, and gen- 
erally disposed to refuse the protection and friendship of the United 
States. 

Sam’ MontTGoMERY 
AT THE MOUTH OF THE GREAT 
MIAMI ON THE OHIO 
1785 














REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The riverside history of the United States. Edited by William E. Dodd. 
In four volumes. (Boston, New York, and Chicago: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1915. 279, xviii; 346, xvii; 329, xxiv; 
342, xiv p. $5.00 net) 

Volume I. Beginnings of the American people. By Carl 
Lotus Becker, professor of European history, University of 
Kansas. 

Volume II. Union and democracy. By Allen Johnson, 
professor of American history, Yale University. 

Volume III. Expansion and conflict. By William E. 
Dodd, professor of American history, University of Chicago. 

Volume IV. The new nation. By Frederic L. Paxson, 
professor of history, University of Wisconsin. 

If we may judge from the recent and prospective issues of brief his- 
tories of the United States, for the college student and the general reader, 
we may anticipate such a series connected with each important univer- 
sity center and a resulting plethora for the public. The change in this 
respect during the last five years has been notable and may indicate a 
growing interest in the subject or a determination on the part of am- 
bitious scholars to inform the public of their latest researches and in- 
terpretations. Perhaps both; at least it is comforting to hope so. 

The series before us, like the more conspicuous of its predecessors is a 
codnerative work. Such, indeed, whether acknowledged or not, has been 
every important modern work in this field, and the question of detail 
alone has determined the number of collaborators. With an efficient 
general editor of such promise as Mr. Dodd; with a common motive, such 
as is found in the prevailing emphasis upon economic and social elements, 
at the expense, possibly, of political theory and action; with colleagues 
of assured position and tested output, we may anticipate a successful 
presentation of ‘‘those things which have counted in the final makeup 
of the Confederacy of 1783, and of the United States of today.’’ 

The authors are to be congratulated for giving us a proportionately 
adequate treatment of western history. The westward movement begins 
with the migration to the Connecticut and the Blue Ridge, following Mr. 
Turner’s suggestive method, and keeps pace with the continually reced- 
ing frontier. The Scotch-Irish and Germans of the eighteenth century 
are as conspicuous as the Pilgrims of the seventeenth, while the ‘‘Great 
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Awakening’’ ranks with the ‘‘Puritan Hegira.’’ The proclamation of 
1763 bulks larger than the Boston disturbances and George Rogers Clark 
is more prominent than Nathaniel Greene. Western separatism is one 
of the elements entering into the ‘‘grinding necessity’’ that extorted a 
‘more perfect Union’’; and its later manifestations in the intrigues of 
Genet and the struggle for the navigation of the Mississippi are rightly 
shown as only slightly less important than the financial problems that 
beset the new national government. With such an introduction one notes 
with satisfaction that the trans-Allegheny region, the entire Mississippi 
valley, and the far West are credited in turn with their due influence 
from the time the Louisiana purchase to the progressive crusade and 
the Panama exposition. 

A comparison with other series in the apportionment of space may be 
of some interest. Mr. Becker tells the story to the close of the revolu- 
tion in approximately a fifth of the total pages. The American nation 
devotes one-third of its volumes to the same period. Mr. Johnson closes 
volume 1 at the same point as Hart in the Epochs series, but uses double 
the number of words to corresponding topics. Mr. Dodd compresses 
the events from Jackson to Johnson into 329 pages, using only a little 
more than two brief chapters for the civil war. He evidently regards 
this struggle as only one phase in the overthrow of the planter aris- 
tocracy. Hosmer uses two volumes for this conflict and Burgess a like 
number in their respective series. Mr. Paxson covers precisely the same 
limits as Haworth in the Home university library, using more words 
by a half. His narrative is not so full as Bassett’s nor Beard’s, but he 
uses proportionably more space than th« four volumes of the American 
nation. The growing importance of later American history is indi- 
eated by the fact that two volumes in this series cover the field of Wil- 
son’s Dwision and reunion. The four volumes total some sixty thousand 
words less than Bassett’s Short history, but exceed the Epoch series by 
about twice that number — enough for the extra volume. 

Something over a tenth of the space is devoted to the wars of the 
United States, but less than half of this describes the actual campaigns. 
Barely forty pages touch upon literary and intellectual life, including, 
we are glad to note, casual reference to writers on history and govern- 
ment. Goodly portions of all but the second volume are concerned with 
what we may term the ‘‘life’’ of the American people. That volume 
follows the more ordinary political trend, as is only natural for the 
formative period of our national history. Despite the material em- 
phasis there is no formal chapter on the physical basis. One likewise 
misses the companion chapter on the Indians, which we have grown ac- 
customed to expect in recent histories. 

The neat red volumes are handy duodecimos, whose pages lack para- 
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graph numbers, indentations, or other ear marks of the formal text. 
There is a regretable absence of dates in the first volume and some con- 
fusion in the chronology of the third. The first volume does not con- 
form to the system of chapter divisions in the others. In all of them 
typographical and other errors are numerous enough to justify the 
usual fears of a first edition. The brief bibliographies at the close of 
each chapter are suggestive, but often would be found serviceable only 
in the vicinity of large libraries. There is a noticeable silence in regard 
to any possible competitors of the series. The indexes are disappoint- 
ingly meager with some errors and omissions. 

In accord with the latest scholarship the authors make extensive use 
of maps. Sixty-six of these, and five charts, illustrate every conceivable 
phase of American life that is capable of graphic reproduction. Three- 
fourths of them occur in the second and third volumes. Some are bor- 
rowed, with due credit, from familiar works, but a goodly number bear 
the seminary impress. In a few cases the accompanying explanation 
should be slightly increased. Taken as a whole the maps form the most 
important single feature of the work. The frontispieces form the only 
other illustrations. Franklin usurps the place usually reserved for 
Washington, which is in keeping with Becker’s treatment, while the 
series appears late enough to permit Wilson to grace the page that other- 
wise must have been Roosevelt’s. Jefferson and Lincoln oceupy their 
customary places. 

The shifting of frontispieces foreshadows a new treatment of person- 
alities in the text. Columbus occupies hardly more space than Henry 
the Navigator. Champlain and Spottswood are barely mentioned. 
Jonathan Edwards looms up above John Winthrop and Colonel Byrd 
bulks larger than Berkeley and Bacon together. Martin Noel is a greater 
figure than William Penn. Wilkinson surpasses Arnold and Burr in 
treacherous intrigues. Calhoun and Clay each occupy about equal space 
in the index, and either receives more attention than Webster, although 
the latter is treated with sympathy. Robert J. Walker excels Silas 
Wright as a politician and more than rivals Chase and Charles Francis 
Adams in the finance and diplomacy of the civil war. Mareus A. Hanna 
encroaches upon space that once might have been John Sherman’s. The 
most conspicuous instances of change in emphasis occur in the first and 
third volumes, which are also the most original. 

Mr. Becker precedes his study of American colonization by a com- 
prehensive résumé of European history that is likely to prove more sug- 
gestive to the specialist than enlightening to the student. Yet even the 
latter must appreciate the logical arrangement of his theme and the 
beauty of diction with which he clothes it, and find in it an incentive to 
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better literary effort. Originality in interpreting early colonial ex- 
perience is equalled by the ‘‘life’’ imparted to the ‘‘neglected period.”’ 
Such a difficult climax as the declaration of independence (p. 253) is 
characterized by an adequate charm of phrase. With all its excellence, 
however, the volume is a brilliant dissertation on American history 
rather than a narrative. Above all it will hardly prove a successful 
textbook. 

Mr. Johnson presents in his volume a clear and concise résumé of 
recent monographic work as well as of the better known volumes of 
Henry Adams, McMaster, and Turner. In his field originality is not 
the part of wisdom and he has not attempted it. The result is the best 
textbook of the series. 

Mr. Dodd has essayed to bring new light to bear upon questions al- 
ready subjected to fairly definitive interpretation. His purpose is to 
show the interplay of sectionalism at a time when political theories, not 
yet demonstrated, are being unsettled by new and unperceived economic 
forces. In the long run, as he points out, the Northwest united with 
the East to overthrow the planter aristocracy of the lower South and 
replace the loose confederacy of the middle century with the nationalism 
of the present era. His treatment of nullification and the national bank 
is rather disappointing. Approaching his own South with a sort of de- 
tached sympathy, using neither apology nor vituperation, he makes it 
clear that secession did not have its exclusive habitat in that section. 
His suggestive chapter of ‘‘The militant south’’ causes an unfortunate 
division in the discussion of slavery. The explanation of the abolition 
movement should certainly precede the Mexican war. Nor will one rest 
entirely satisfied with his treatment of the Wilmot proviso or the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska act. Lincoln the man, in his view, is greater than Lineoln 
the senatorial candidate or president, and is the direct product of that 
western democracy, which he portrays so well for the Jacksonian period. 
His volume is a most helpful and original study of an exceedingly com- 
plicated period. 

Mr. Paxson’s volume is thoroughly in harmony with the preceding 
one in minimizing the civil war and its aftermath. His opening chapter 
dwells on the industrial and fiscal development during that conflict 
rather than its political and military annals. ‘‘Restoration’’ replaces 
the more familiar ‘‘Reconstruction,’’ but some twenty pages suffice to 
describe the process, including the quarrel between Johnson and the 
congressional leaders. Neither in this nor in the chapter on ‘‘The new 
South’’ does he exhibit the insight that comes from extensive personal 
observation in the section described or an intimate sympathy with its 
people. ‘‘Greenback’’ and ‘‘granger’’ issues, the tariff, ‘‘ free silver,’’ 
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and populism profit by repression elsewhere. His treatment of these 
themes is well balanced, and clear. Less biased than his chief rivals in 
this field, he is occasionally less readable. Without adopting the scold- 
ing tone of the Nation — evidently an important source — he preserves 
even in his closing chapters its spirit of aloofness. This is especially 
apparent when he touches all too briefly upon labor conditions. He is 
more successful in the treatment of foreign relations, although the chap- 
ter on the war with Spain would profit by expansion. Yet he shows how 
this cuts athwart the recent development of American life just as the 
civil war did at an earlier period. And as in the earlier instance, after 
a brief interruption, he shows how the American people quickly re- 
sumed their normal rate of progress. It is this picture of orderly though 
complicated development that these volumes afford us with a brevity and 
directness that bespeak for them a wide circle of readers. 
Isaac Jostin Cox 


Der Kampf um deutsche Kultur in Amerika. Aufsiitze und Vortrige 
zur deutsch-amerikanischen Bewegung. Von Dr. Julius Goe- 
bel, Professor der deutschen Sprache und Literatur an der 
Staatsuniversitit von Illinois. (Leipzig: Verlag der Diirr’- 
schen Buchhandlung, 1914. 147 p. 3 marks) 

Mr. Goebel’s little volume, comprising chiefly addresses on the Ger- 
mans in America and the preservation of their ideals and Kultur, de- 
livered between the years 1894 and 1914, gains a peculiar, and in a sense 
a pathetic, interest by the world-stirring events which have taken place 
since this volume appeared early in the fateful year, 1914. For, wheth- 
er one sympathizes with the pro-German point of view or not, it must 
be admitted that the antagonisms aroused by the war of nations and by 
the friction in our own relations with Germany will check for a long 
time to come the movement for the development of interest in matters 
Germanistie which has been making much headway of late years. 

Of this Mr. Goebel has been one of the foremost champions as he has 
been one of the few scholars who realize that the surface of the history 
of the Germans in this country has yet barely been scratched. The vol- 
ume before us includes his essays on the use of the names ‘‘ Dutchman’”’ 
and ‘‘Dutch’’ as terms of opprobrium for Germans; on the part that 
America has played in German poetry; on the poetry of German-Amer- 
icans; on Germans in the writing of American history; on the German- 
Americans in Lincoln’s time and an address delivered at the celebration 
of the two hundredth anniversary of the founding of New Bern. To the 
fascinating story of this German colony in North Carolina, Mr. Goebel 
has already made important contributions through publications of the 
German-American Historical Society of Illinois. 
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Naturally in these addresses, most of them relating to special occa- 
sions, Mr. Goebel makes no attempt to exhaust any subject; that relat- 
ing to the position of the Germans in Lincoln’s time is necessarily mere- 
ly a hasty survey of what ought some day to comprise one of the most 
interesting chapters in our history, particularly if it touches even briefly 
upon the service of the German troops in the civil war. Though this 
volume is intended chiefly for circulation in Germany it is certain to do 
good in this country as well in directing attention anew not only to the 
need of sound historical writing in regard to the contributions of Ger- 
man-born Americans to the development of the country and notably the 
Middle West, but to the necessity of a clearer interpretation of the 
German-American ideals of today, in relation to our joint country and 
citizenship. 

This has become so important by reason of the developments of the 
last ten months that that portion of Mr. Goebel’s volume which presents 
his views on this subject far overshadows in importance the rest of it. 
Thus it was his opinion before the war (p. 3) that, ‘‘we German-Ameri- 
cans cannot and do not wish to play party polities as a separate part 
of the whole people of this Commonwealth, be it either in the field of 
religion or polities.’’ He feels strongly the weaknesses of our American 
life; as a nation, he finds (p. 8), we have a leaning towards hypocrisy, 
we are wanting in the sense of honor, particularly in pecuniary matters, 
and we are also characterized by a ‘‘hasty superficiality,’’ a ‘‘ cowardly 
bowing down before public opinion and a measureless national vanity.’’ 
‘*Whosoever who sees clearly,’’ he asks, ‘‘can underestimate the dan- 
gers that are especially menacing in a free country in which such traits 
of character are permitted to batten and to continue to devour?’’ 

For this and the chaotic conditions which constituted our political 
life (in January, 1914) and compelled thoughtful people to ask if this 
nation could continue to govern itself much longer (!), Mr. Goebel of- 
fers us a remedy — German Kultur. Not of course the Kultur of Bel- 
gium and the Lusitania, but that of 1913, the German humanity which 
‘has its roots deep in the matrix of our [the German] people’s nature”’; 
the ‘‘moral foundation of the German entity, its sense of duty, its true 
inwardness, and its deep trustworthiness’? — this is the leaven which is 
to save the native Americans from themselves. ‘‘Not until then when 
the American Kultur of the future educates anew real men [ganze 
Miinner) will it be safe for us to listen again to the oracle of the popular 
will.’’ 

Next, Mr. Goebel quotes from Schiller thus: ‘‘The German is elected 
by the genius of the world [ Weltgeist| to labor at the eternal upbuilding 
of humanity . . . to him who shapes the spirit must in the end 
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belong the domination.’” The German-Americans are to shape our 
American spirit. Thus, our author resents Zangwill’s symbolism of 
the melting pot, because he says that while the German becomes an 
American politically when he takes the oath of allegiance, it is only 
politically; he declines to allow his German personality, character, or 
language to be obliterated ‘‘according to the formula of a factory-made 
national type.’’ Any effort to compel the German to abandon his lan- 
guage, his customs, his national individuality will in the course of time 
result, he thinks, in terrible punishment for those who attempt it. 

All of this is gravely serious reading in midsummer, 1915, particularly 
as in these addresses of Mr. Goebel there is not one line, nor even a 
word, to show that there is any American political or social institution, 
or custom, or mode of life that appeals to him as worth while. If he 
sets any store by any American ideals, he carefully conceals his feeling; 
first and last, his book is a plea for the propagation of German idealism 
and standards in our American life. His hope and ambition are that 
the ‘‘ American people of the future will be filled with German ideals.’’ 
This was certainly not the attitude of Carl Schurz and the men of ’48, 
of whose record and history Mr. Goebel is so proud. And what would 
Mr. Goebel say if each group of foreign-born citizens should interpret its 
history as a mandate to fill the American people of the future with its 
ideals? Fortunately, the native Americans are likely to have something 
to say about this plan to force the superior German virtues down their 
throats. At any rate, it is perhaps well that the war has come to make 
Americans restudy the relationship of our foreign-born groups to our 
ideals and to our body politic. 

OswaLD GARRISON VILLARD 


The American year book. A record of events and progress, 1914. Edit- 
ed by Francis G. Wickware, B.A., B.Se., with codperation of 
a supervisory board representing national learned societies. 
(New York and London: D. Appleton and Company, 1915. 
862 p. $3.00) 

This fifth issue of the year book is better arranged and more inclusive 
in its scope than any previous issue. The purpose of the work is well 
stated in the preface: it ‘‘appeals first of all to students in all fields, 
who wish a record of progress, not only in their own, but in other de- 
partments of human endeavor. It is intended, also, as a handbook for 
busy men, editors, contributors, professional men, teachers, scientific 
workers, engineers, practical and business men, who wish to verify or 
confirm points that arise in their minds.’’ 

The material is arranged in thirty-three heads or chapters accom- 
panied in many cases by bibliographies and tables of statistics necessary 
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to bring out the principal facts in the subjects discussed. Of the eight 
hundred closely packed pages of fact and figure, one-fourth of the total 
is devoted to national and international political life. About one-half 
of the work is devoted to progress of the nation in the industrial field 
and to the advances in all of the departments of the theoretical and 
applied natural sciences. Something less than one hundred pages is 
made to cover the large fields of religion and education. An excellent 
index, calefully prepared with a view to actual use for the busy man, is 
not the least of the attractive features of the work. 

Established in 1910 by conferences among members of the various 
national learned societies, the American year book has grown from year 
to year to be what it has come to be, the indispensable handbook of the 
scientist and of the business and professional man. One feature espe- 
cially commends itself to the readers; there is as little as possible of the 
stereotyped in its makeup. Each contributor and the general manage- 
ment welcome criticism and are open to suggestion for improvement. 
This is a manual in the process of arriving at its normal growth and 
every vital phase of national life may have its appropriate place in its 
pages. 

Ort G. Lippy 


The state. Its history and development viewed sociologically. By Franz 
Oppenheimer, M.D., Ph.D., privat docent of political sciences, 
University of Berlin. Authorized translation by John M. 
Gitterman, Ph.D., LL.B. (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, 1914. 302 p. $1.25 net) 

Following largely the theories and data presented by Gumplowicz and 
Ratzel, the author of this volume maintains that the right to hold more 
land than one can properly work through his own efforts and the efforts 
of his family, can exist only through that form of political control which 
is known as the state. He dismisses at the outset all known and ae- 
cepted doctrines of public law, claiming that none of these furnish an 
explanation of,the genesis and purpose of the state. All previous the- 
ories are condemned as class theories and it is confidently asserted that 
sociology alone can furnish the cause and explanation of the state. 

A point of view which runs throughout the volume and which in fact 
is its chief message is that society is divided into two clearly defined 
groups, a ruling and property owning class, and a proletariate without 
property ; or, in other words, the latter who can earn their living by their 
own labor and the former who live on the efforts and production of this 
class, forcing others by political means to render services and fees. 

By a mathematical calculation which the author regards as conclusive, 
it is maintained that the class state can rise only where all fertile acreage 
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has been completely occupied and that it can have originated in no other 
way than through conquest and subjugation. The justification and 
raison d’étre of the state are the economic exploitation of those sub- 
jugated. The form of political control resulting from the exploits of 
the robber-warriors and the property-owning class who subjugate and 
despoil the weak and poor is described in these subdivisions: ‘‘The gen- 
esis of the state,’’ ‘‘Primitive feudal state,’’ ‘‘ Maritime state,’’ ‘‘ De- 
veloped feudal state,’’ and ‘‘ Constitutional state.’’ 

The outlook is not so pessimistic as might at first seem, for the author 
sees in the future a form of organization based upon a freeman’s citizen- 
ship in which the class division of society based upon political domina- 
tion and subjugation will cease. It is claimed that, the eternally in- 
separable terms, government and class-exploitation will be disassociated 
in the future when the state will ultimately disappear and society will 
be guided by the benign principles and practices of self-government. 

This study furnishes an interesting and suggestive account of one 
phase, the socio-economic, in the development of that complex organiza- 
tion known as the state. It is frankly a one-sided treatment, which con- 
tains much in state development that may unfortunately be said to the 
discredit of humankind. To those who delight in neglecting or ignoring 
legal forms and practices and cultural interests and who are prone to 
emphasize the socio-economic viewpoint, this study will undoubtedly 
commend itself. It is to say the least a stimulating treatment of a some- 
what neglected phase of human evolution. 

CHARLES GROVE HaAINnes 


The life of Thomas Brackett Reed. By Samuel W. McCall. (Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914. 303 p. 
$3.00 net) 

The most valuable episode in the life of Thomas B. Reed, and the best 
known, gives further proof to the generalization that social progress 
comes often through the needs of selfishness. For generations congress 
acted upon the assumption that a quorum to do business consists of those 
members present who are willing to vote; and that members by sitting 
silently in their seats may destroy a quorum, however numerous may be 
the physical presence of congressmen. Even Reed was a supporter of 
this old rule until necessity, in the fifty-first congress, drove him as 
speaker to count as present members who were in their seats, whether 
voting or not. The storm that broke over him as ‘‘Czar’’ upon this oc- 
easion, left him unpopular, but right; and in a few years more he saw 
the reasonable new rule given the sanction of his political opponents. 

Mr. McCall makes much of this episode of Reed’s speakership — let- 
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ting it stand as the center of the most important part of his career. The 
author has sat in many congresses himself and appreciates those qual- 
ities in his subject that made of him a cool and courageous parliamen- 
tarian. He has given what is in effect the conclusions of his own life, in 
the form of biography of his old friend. His familiarity with eongres- 
sional polities through participation in them adds to both the strength 
and the weakness of his work. He has relied less upon sources than 
would have been desirable; he has given interpretations that few his- 
torians could hope to match. He refers occasionally to letters and 
diaries of Reed — even to a diary kept in French — but he seems to have 
used these sources rarely. He has made the book a history of Reed’s 
times, with Reed as central figure, rather than a painstaking study of 
either his personality or his real share in public events. 

Reed was first elected to congress in 1876, and remained in his seat 
until his resignation after his reélection in 1898. He was minority 
leader after 1885, speaker, 1889-1891 and 1895-1899. He belonged to 
that element of the republican party that drew its inspiration from the 
slavery-restriction issues, and defended on principle the ‘‘ American sys- 
tem’’ and ‘‘sound money.’’ He was never on the inside of the group 
that gave to the party its amalgamation with business and finance. In 
1896 he was a rival of McKinley for the nomination, having the support 
of the idealistic wing of the party, including Roosevelt and Lodge. ‘‘Oh, 
Lord!’’ wrote the former of these to him, on July 31, 1896, ‘‘what would 
I not give if only you were our standard-bearer.’’ But in a few more 
months even these passed out of sympathy with Reed when they took up 
the war with Spain and the creation of a colonial empire. His resigna- 
tion, after the election of 1898 had confirmed the McKinley administra- 
tion in its course, is one of the dates that mark the complete renascence 
of the republican party. 

Mr. McCall has done well the things that he has undertaken to do, and 
his book will be a useful addition to our materials on the eighties and 
nineties. 

Freperic L. Paxson 


Reconstruction in North Carolina. By J. G. de Roulhae Hamilton, Ph. 
D., alumni professor of history, University of North Carolina. 
[Studies in history, economics and public law edited by the 
faculty of political science of Columbia University, vol. Lyin, 
whole no. 141.] (New York: Columbia University, 1914. 683 
p. $4.00) 
Mr. Hamilton’s Reconstruction in North Carolina covers the period 
1860 to 1876. It is a comprehensive study. Of the seventeen chapters 
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the first six (the first chapter of 80 pages is given to the secession move- 
ment and civil war) were privately printed in 1906 in fulfillment of de- 
gree requirements, but as they now appear have been subjected to mate- 
rial revision. This earlier work carries the narrative through 1868. 
The larger part of the book, 374 of the 667 pages, appears for the first 
time, except that two chapters are reprinted from periodicals. The 
scope of this part of the volume is indicated by the chapter titles: ‘‘The 
freedmen’s bureau,’’ ‘‘The Union League,’’ ‘‘The republican regime,”’ 
‘*Railroad legislation and the frauds,’’ ‘‘The Ku Klux movement,”’ 
‘‘The reign of terror,’’ ‘‘The reform legislature of 1870-1872,’’ ‘‘The 
closing years of reconstruction,’’ ‘‘ Education in reconstruction,’’ ‘‘The 
overthrow of reconstruction.’’ 

In his twelve years of study, Mr. Hamilton appears to have exhausted 
practically all sources of information. He has made copious use not only 
of all published documents and of the newspapers of the state, but has 
had access to several important unpublished collections of private corre- 
spondence. All this material has been thoroughly digested. Indeed, the 
work has been so thoroughly done as to justify the belief that it will 
remain the standard authority in the field. The narrative is easy and 
lucid and will appeal to the general reader. It is a matter of regret that 
no bibliography is given; and the index is inadequate. 

In a work of such uniform excellence it is difficult to point to any 
particular portion as requiring special praise, and the shortcomings are 
few. The viewpoint is largely political, and the perplexing details of 
the factional struggles have been set forth skillfully and in a thoroughly 
satisfactory manner. The author shows a remarkable intimacy with the 
personalities of whom he writes. Of the chapters on the social disorders, 
those on the Ku Klux movement and the railroad frauds stand out. 
Apparently material was not found for a detailed study of the effect of 
reconstruction policies on education, except in connection with the state 
university, and very litt!e light is thrown on the revolution in the realm 
of agriculture. Mr. Hamilton writes in a spirit distinctly sympathetic 
with the southern view of the character of carpetbag and Negro rule. 
In denouncing in good set terms the iniquities of the alien government, 
he is, however, in the excellent company of Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Dunning. 
It would tax the ingenuity of the most confirmed partisan to find any- 
thing worthy of commendation in the conduct of the interlopers and their 
native associates. 

As was the ease in other states, the Johnson reconstruction was car- 
ried through with little friction. The old whig element, who had op- 
posed secession, took the lead in this abortive restoration. Mr. Hamilton 
found much to commend in the conduct of Generals Ruger and Sickles, 
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who worked in harmony with the civil government. The black code was 
far less drastic than in those states where the Negro was a larger per- 
centage of the population. 

The radicals made a clean sweep of the offices with the overthrow of 
the Johnson government, and ushered in a saturnalia of legislative and 
social crime which lasted for two years. A detailed study of the work 
of the constitutional convention of 1868 is given. The convention was 
wholly dominated by the radicals, there being only thirteen conservative 
members; and, yet, the excesses of the convention were not so pronounced 
as in some other states. Numerous changes were made in the new con- 
stitution, the general tendency being to give more direct control to the 
people. 

The government installed in 1868 was typical of all the others of the 
period. The leading figure was Governor Holden, whose career was 
picturesque. One of the earliest and most violent of the seceders, Hold- 
en suddenly drew back in the presence of the crisis, but swung back in 
line and lent his influence as editor of an important paper to the radicals 
of 1861; he created all the trouble he could for the confederacy; in- 
gratiated himself with President Johnson and was appointed provisional 
governor; then abandoned the president and aligned himself with the 
extremest of the congressional radicals; was made governor in 1868, and 
finally closed his career as defendant in successful impeachment pro- 
ceedings in 1870. Holden’s administration was characterised by general 
venality of appointments, nepotism, illegal setting aside of town officials 
and judges, the inciting of Negroes to crime, and by a great railway 
scandal. More than a hundred thousand dollars were used in inducing 
the legislature to pledge the credit of the state in the aid of railroads 
(pp. 430-431). The amount of bonds authorized was $27,000,000, though 
only $17,000,000 were actually issued. These were later repudiated by 
North Carolina (p. 662). 

An interesting episode in the administration of Holden was the recon- 
struction of the University of North Carolina (pp. 619-630). Under a 
provision of the new constitution the existing board of trustees of the in- 
stitution was replaced by one chosen by the board of education (com- 
posed of state house officials). Practically all the new board were radical 
republicans. A Reverend Solomon Pool, unknown even in North Caro- 
lina, was made president, and partly because of the influence of his 
brother, a prominent radical politician, and partly because of a public 
statement made shortly before his selection to the effect that the uni- 
versity ‘‘should be thoroughly loyalized. Better close it than have it a 
nursery of treason to foster and perpetuate the feelings of disloyalty. 
Let the present Board of Trustees be superseded by a loyal Board and 
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the University will be a blessing instead of a curse,’’ the old faculty 
gave way to one of ‘‘loyal’’ men. But the element to which the institu- 
tion had always looked for patronage refused to send their sons. Thirty- 
five students were in attendance the first year, twenty-five of them being 
in a preparatory department. Mr. Hamilton says that ‘‘the University 
as constituted was a fraud and a farce and deserved to die,’’ as it did in 
1870, for lack of students. On the return of home rule, the institution 
was revived. 

In summing up the political results of reconstruction policies, Mr. 
Hamilton is convinced that North Carolina today would be a solidly re- 
publican state but for the unfortunate intervention of congress in 1867 
(p. 663). This opinion is based on the fact that the whigs were numer- 
ous and active in 1865, formed the conservative party without much co- 
operation from the democrats, with whom the whigs had no idea of 
uniting politically, and carried through the presidential plan of recon- 
struction. Had the civil war period closed then it would have left a 
well-organized whig party, who would have naturally amalgamated with 
the national republican party. The democrats were under a cloud and 
it was eight years after the close of the war before there was an avowed 
democratic party in the state. The overthrow of the Johnson govern- 
ment and the enfranchisement of the Negroes, however, gave the demo- 
erats their chance and forced the whigs to act with them. ‘‘It was this 
element that the Republican party rejected for the solid negro vote. The 
latter was soon lost, for the negroes in the mass, proving to be lacking in 
political capacity and knowledge, were driven, intimidated, bought, and 
sold, the playthings of politicians, until finally their very so-called right 
to vote became the sore spot of the body politic. Their participation in 
polities gave the Democratic party the preponderance of the talent and 
character of the population and, for many years, a safe majority of the 
white votes. Coming into power as a result of the disgust of the people 
for the infamy of the Republican administration of the government, the 
party remained in control of affairs because it proved itself fit to rule, 
and because there was no hope of decent government outside of it.’’ 

R. P. Brooks 


The French in the heart of America. By John Finley, commissioner of 
education and president of the University of the State of 
New York. (New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1915. 431 

p. $2.50 net) 
When Mr. Finley was appointed by Harvard University exchange pro- 
fessor at the Sorbonne this book was born. From his boyhood home on 
the banks of the Illinois in the county still bearing the name of its great 
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explorer Robert Cavelier de la Salle, the author had looked with awe 
and reverence up to the big rock upon whose summit had stood the early 
Fort St. Louis, had accompanied in imagination the great French dis- 
coverers up and down the valley of the Mississippi. Now as a man when 
standing before a great French audience at the center of their intellectual 
life, his thoughts reverted to the mighty valley they had given the 
world, its extent, its possibilities, its resources, and he wove together the 
French past and the American present into an apotheosis of the ‘‘ Heart 
of America.’’ The book has, therefore, the defects and virtues of its 
origin. It is not a continuous, connected history of French exploration 
in the Mississippi valley, still less is it a history of the valley as a whole. 
It is rather a series of suggestive sketches, vital chapters from 
the history of the region, linking the past with the present, weld- 
ing the whole into a compact and organic unity by the brillianey 
and vividness of the author’s imagination, and his essential grasp of his 
subject. Thus, for instance, the first-known sailing vessel on the upper 
lakes, La Salle’s far-famed and unfortunate Griffin suggests to the au- 
thor the tremendous modern commerce of these lakes, the ore, lumber, 
grain transported thereupon, and the ‘‘ wake of the Griffin’’ brings to the 
reader a few pages of statistics and many vital facts on present internal 
navigation. The trails of the courewrs de bois lead to the railroads, those 
‘‘iron coureurs de bois still leading Europe into America, and America 
into a newer America.’’ La Salle suggests Lincoln, the finest product of 
the valley he explored; and this leads us on to the ‘‘New Democracy,’’ 
‘‘the Producers’’ and ‘‘the Men of Always’’ for whom the conservation 
of resources must be made. The fact that several of the chapters of this 
book appeared as magazine articles, illustrated with skilful choice, shows 
its adaptability and character as a series of suggestive and selected stud- 
ies rather than a continuous narrative. In spite of this origin, perhaps 
we should say because of it, the book is a success. It shows on every 
page that it is written for the love of the subject. The author has poured 
into it all the riches of his enthusiasms, the strength of his personality, 
the vigor of his thinking, and the vitality of his imagination. It is a big 
book on a big subject by a big man. 

The author distinctly disclaims the attitude of a scholar; indeed, he 
has a little fling of sarcasm for those ‘‘whom in America we call research- 
ers — those who hunt through manuscripts in libraries.’’ It follows, 
therefore, that scholarly apparatus is wanting in the book, the footnotes 
are absolutely inadequate for any book claiming an historical origin; 
they seem to have been jotted down at random by a wide reader, they are 
almost useless for any purpose and convey nothing to the student. 

With such an origin and such methods one would expect to find many 
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slips, but they are relatively few. The author is careless in his attribu- 
tions of place names. Brulé river of Wisconsin is not named for Etienne 
Brulé the earlier cowreur de bois, but for the burnt timber along its 
banks: the bois brulé of Canadian woodsmen. Nicollet avenue in Minne- 
apolis is not named for Jean Nicolet, discoverer of Wisconsin, but for 
J. N. Nicollet who in the early nineteenth century surveyed the Missis- 
sippi. Celoron’s name was Sieur de Blainville, not Bienville; he did not 
(contrary to customary belief) bury a leaden plate on the site of Pitts- 
burgh. Governor Alexander Spottswood was by no means leader of the 
first English expedition to western waters as Alvord’s and Bidgood’s re- 
cent book thoroughly testifies. It was Washington’s brother, not his 
father, who had membership in western land companies. La Salle was 
murdered in March, not July, 1687, so that the century to July, 1787, 
was not precise. 

But these are minor errors in a great body of well prepared and de- 
lightfully presented material. The reader enters into the gusto and en- 
thusiasm of the author. Nothing here smacks of the midnight oil, the 
toil of the worker; all is fresh with the vigor of the fields, the laugh of 
the rivers, the lure of the wilderness. One realizes that the author has 
traversed his subject not only in imagination, but that in reality he has 
tramped the length and breadth of the valley, searching out its portages, 
locating its woodland forts, following literally in the footsteps of the ad- 
venturers whose exploits he delights to describe. It is a book in the 
open, worthy of the heroic French wanderers who loved the forests they 
threaded, the wilds they explored. 

The thought is not only vital and truthful, but its clothing is unusual. 
It is rather the spoken than the written speech, warm and strong from 
the lips of the narrator, full of appeal to the listener, rather than the 
reader. At times the author’s metaphors run away with him when, for 
example, he likens society in the Mississippi valley to a great field of 
fleur-de-lis created ‘‘by the planting or sowing of Old World seeds on 
new and free land, where the mountains kept off the pollen of alien 
spirit, where the puritanical winds of the New England coast were some- 
what tempered by the warmer winds from the South.’’ Or again de- 
scribing the furnaces of the Pittsburgh ironmakers he says: ‘‘There the 
red earth is freed of its ‘devils’ as the great ironmaster has named the 
sulphur and phosphorus — freed of its devils as the red child was freed 
of his sins by the touch of holy waters from the fingers of Allouez.’’ 

Mr. Finley has a peculiar imaginative feeling for waves of sound, as 
when the emigration of the western pioneers ‘‘develops into a mighty 
‘processional,’ its rumbling of wagons and shoutings of drivers on land 
and blowing of conches on the rivers increasing, accompanied by the 
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sound of rushing waters, the ery of frightened birds, and the thunders 
of crashing trees’’; or when he speaks of ‘‘the stealthy step of the 
hunter, yet back of that for a century was the searcely audible plash 
of the paddle and the answering swirl! of the water.’’ 

Added to the conscious adornment of his style is its unconscious sat- 
uration in the two great sources of ancient culture, Hebrew and Greek. 
One hardly knows which comes the more readily to his thought, the 
classical allusion or the scriptural reference. The Griffin is to him the 
modern Argo, La Salle a Jason, his crew the argonauts. When he thinks 
of the French pioneers oppressed by the paternalism of Louis XIV going 
out in search of new homes, Virgil’s Aeneid comes to his mind: ‘‘like 
Aeneas, therefore, these filial emigrants, seeking new homes, not only 
carried their lares et penates in their arms but bore upon their shoulders 
their father Anchises.’’ 

His scriptural allusions may prove too frequent and too recondite for 
the young person of the modern generation, who may miss the point of 
the comparison of the early land offices to the ‘‘ Ark of the Covenant in 
the History of Israel.’’ 

Nevertheless despite his allusions, Finley is a modern of the moderns, 
and the book is forward looking, as well as a chronicle of the past. In- 
deed it sometimes assumes a role akin to prophecy when depicting the 
future of the valley and its usefulness to the ‘‘men of always.’ 

A final chapter gives acknowledgment to Francis Parkman, the ulti- 
mate master of all who write the history of the French in America. 
Among other acknowledgments are those to a living master of the history 
of the West, his fellow-student at Johns Hopkins, like himself a son of 
the valley, Frederick Jackson Turner. There is something truly kindred 
in their thought, if not their method —a like suggestiveness in linking 
things old and new, a similar appreciation of the significance of the 
ordinary, or to quote Finley’s phrase ‘‘the reconciliation of the edges of 
things.’’ : 

France and America — the juxtaposition has been often described and 
the relationship set forth, but seldom more delightfully than in the pages 
of this truly fascinating book, which is a pean for the Mississippi valley, 
by a prophet of its own making. 

LovtsE PHEetps KeLiuoce 


Reminiscences of Chicago during the civil war. With an introduction 
by Mabel Mellvaine. (Chicago: R. R. Donnelley and Sons 
Company, 1914. 194 p. gratis) 

A commendable custom was instituted by the Lakeside Press of Chi- 
cago when it began the issue, a few years since, of an annual volume de- 
voted to local history and produced by the school for apprentices of the 
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Lakeside Press. The element of commercial gain is absent, the attractive 
little volumes which constitute the series thus far being distributed 
gratuitously as a Christmas greeting to friends and patrons of the pub- 
lishers. 

The volume before us contains ten subjects, or chapters. All but one 
of these have been previously printed in book, pamphlet, or newspaper 
form, so that the book is in reality a compilation of material drawn from 
various sources. Two chapters have been taken from Frederick Cook’s 
Bygone days in Chicago, one from Mary A. Livermore’s Story of my 
life; three are reprints from newspapers; and three are papers read be- 
fore the Chicago Historical Society or elsewhere. The one new contribu- 
tion, the most considerable chapter in the book, is an extract from an un- 
published memoir by General A. C. McClurg, entitled ‘‘ American vol- 
unteer soldier.”’ 

It would be ungracious, in view of the character of the book and the 
auspices under which it appears, to subject it to any severe standard of 
criticism. That it will not add to the existing store of information con- 
cerning the civil war is obvious; it is equally obvious that a considerable 
distribution of it will help to disseminate and popularize such informa- 
tion. The reviewer, at least, hails the appearance of the book, and of 
the series to which it belongs, as a welcome indication of the growth of 
popular interest in the subject of mid-western local history. 


Confederate wizards of the saddle. Being reminiscences and observa- 
tions of one who rode with Morgan. By Bennett H. Young, 
commander in chief, United Confederate Veterans Association. 
(Boston: Chapple Publishing Company, 1914, 633 p. $2.50) 

Its title conveys an approximate idea of the nature of this late con- 
tribution to the literature on the American civil war. The appellation 

Wizards of the saddle, however, would put the critical reader in- 

stinctively on guard as to the impartiality of the writer, and even a 

casual reading would show that the book is an intensely partisan eulogy 

of the personal bravery and spectacular exploits of certain confederate 
cavalry leaders and their commands. The phrase, ‘‘ Reminiscences 

of one who rode with Morgan’’ is, moreover, rather misleading, 
for, of the twenty-four chapters, only four are devoted to Morgan. The 
remainder appear to contain ‘‘Observations,’’ based on numerous his- 
torical writings, good, bad, and indifferent, of which the author appends 

a two-page acknowledgment. 

Each chapter deals with an independent operation. The author gives 
the reader the general military situation, and then proceeds to describe 
in detail and with much coloring the movements and actions of the par- 
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ticular leader in question. The great majority of these operations are 
raids, and only the successful ones are mentioned. The disastrous at- 
tempts and even the failures in those described are omitted. 

The author is not a critical writer of history; while he makes due 
acknowledgment of the sources used, he does not weigh impartially the 
conflicting evidence, but apparently culls from each witness the state- 
ments which add to the glory of his subject, without testing their accu- 
racy. The student of history will discover little that is new and re- 
liable in this book. While the author has probably included valuable 
matter of his own knowledge and secured some original and first-hand 
material from the numerous participants whose aid he acknowledges, 
such evidence is difficult to distinguish from the mass of second-hand 
information, hearsay, tradition, eulogy, and ‘‘local color’’ which com- 
prise the major portion of the volume. 

As lessons in strategy, the author’s conclusions are not always sound. 
The author’s comments would justify the inference that nearly every 
raid or isolated cavalry fight described had a paralysing effect upon the 
union commander’s plans. However, most military students are now 
agreed that, with a few brilliant and more or less fortunate exceptions, 
the cavalry raids on both sides were not worth the expenditure in men 
and horse-flesh which the long rides and hard fights entailed; that they 
were usually without material effect upon the ultimate outcome of a cam- 
paign, and that the commanding generals would have done better to 
have restrained the desire of their cavalry commanders for dashing ex- 
ploits and to have retained them near the main body as the ‘‘eyes of 
the army.”’ 

Confederate wizards of the saddle, however, contains a positive con- 
tribution to history. The reviewer is of southern parentage and raising 
and believes that he understands and appreciates the spirit which ani- 
mated the southern men and women in the trying days of 1861 to 1865. 
And in no work has he seen that spirit so well described as the author 
unconsciously displays it in his eulogy of these confederate cavalry heroes. 
Their unfailing courage, their intense devotion to the stars and bars, 
their uncomplaining endurance of privation and want; likewise the be- 
littling of their enemies — they are all shown; even the bitterness over 
the hopelessness of their cause, which fifty years of peace and reunion 
have not entirely eradicated from the author. 


R. P. Howetn, Jr. 
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The American Indian in the United States, 1850-1914. The present 
condition of the American Indian; his political history and 
other topics. A plea for justice. By Warren K. Moorehead, 
curator of the department of American archaeology, Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass.; member of the United States board 
of Indian commissioners; fellow, American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. (Andover: The Andover Press, 
1914. 440 p. $3.75) 

This work is one of a series designed to place before the world the real 
Indian of America. The present volume has primarily for its purpose 
an impartial view of our present Indian problem. The author has many 
suggestions to make in the direction of reform but the chief place is 
given to the exact evidence bearing on the real situation today. 

Among the many subjects treated certain of them have special em- 
phasis laid upon them. The conflict between full bloods and mixed 
bloods is given a clear statement, perhaps the first in the present-day 
literature on the Indian. The land question is of course dominant and 
the loss of their lands and the struggle of the Indians to retain pos- 
session of their one source of support is given especial attention. The 
fraud and graft that seems to be inherent in the federal administration 
of Indian land finds a typical illustration in the White Earth Chippewa 
land cases. 

The causes for the degradation of the Indians today are very well por- 
trayed. The author insists that on account of the destructive tenden- 
cies of modern civilization the Indian of the future can be saved only 
by our efforts and that what little he can do is but negligible. He rests 
his ease upon the following trend of events: the ideals of the tribe, the 
authority of chief and medicine man, the power of the head of the family 
have all been practically swept away because they were condemned as 
heathen. With their destruction went religious and moral foundations, 
reverence for authority and for parents, the training and education of 
the youth to be self-supporting and to be later heads of families. We 
have so far been unable to replace the ruined religious and social fabric 
which we were so prompt to destroy without a hearing. The mature men 
and women among the Indians have been alienated, the young have been 
cut off from the restraining influences of home and family, for which 
the life at boarding school and college has been, to say the least, a very 
inadequate substitute. The day schools are now offering once more the 
opportunity for home influence and training, lost for so many years 
past. But even this remedy is not allowed free play for on one reser- 
vation at the present time (the Crow reservation in Montana) the day 
schools are threatened with extinction, in spite of all the efforts and pro- 
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tests of the Indians themselves and of those who have built up the sys- 
tem through laborious years. 

Next to these cultural and social causes for the Indian decline may 
be given the loss of industrial opportunities and the spread of disease. 
The latter cause could be more readily dealt with were it possible to 
separate it as a problem by itself. But the breakdown of the Indian 
industrially and the graft and corruption that have pervaded all govern- 
ment plans for betterment place a heavy handicap on the vitality of 
the tribes located on reservations. A half-starved Indian, a child lack- 
ing nourishment, an aged man or Woman without regular food, are all 
of them more susceptible to disease than where they are well supplied 
with nourishing food. Without the cultural breakdown of their civiliza- 
tion, the Indian has been subjected to loss of vitality sufficient to ac- 
count for all their losses. When to this sum total is added the spiritual 
increment of degradation, their decline is easily accounted for. Yet 
the author is far from pessimistic in presenting the outlook for the 
future. He leaves us no doubt, however, as to the reality of the crisis 
that now faces the federal authorities in their dealings with the Indians. 
Having allowed these people to be exploited, cheated, and exterminated 
through all the years, without appeal and in the face of all protests 
from disinterested workers and observers, there is but one thing for us 
to do and but a short space of time in which to undo the mischief. The 
work is a notable contribution to the literature of reform in the present 
generation and a fearless arraignment of graft and incompetence in our 
relations with our Indian wards. All lovers of humanity and all those 
who stand for fair play and even handed justice will welcome this pre- 
sentation of the present situation among the American Indians. 

Ort G. Lipsy 


John Ross and the Cherokee Indians. By Rachel Carolina Eaton, A.M. 
(Menasha, Wisconsin: George Banta Publishing Company, 
1914. 212 p. $1.50) 

Indian history of Winneshiek county. Compiled by Charles Philip 
Hexom. (Decorah, Iowa: A. K. Bailey and Son, 1913. No 
page numbers) 

Eaton’s story of the Cherokee nation and of the special part taken in 
it by John Ross is a remarkable piece of work. There is little of novelty 
in the story of the wrongs done the Cherokee by the state of Georgia and 
by the federal government. Other tribes have been as shamelessly 
robbed and other treaties have been broken. The discovery of gold in 
their territories merely hastened the expulsion of the Cherokee from 
their lands, to the ownership of which the national faith had been 
pledged. What gives a unique interest to the long and hopeless contest 
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waged by this highly cultured tribe for their homes and firesides lies in 
the fact that they used the methods and expedients of the whites to pro- 
tect themselves from injustice. Foreseeing the danger of divided coun- 
cils they early developed a regular form of government, with executive, 
legislative, and judicial departments. Not satisfied with the usual de- 
vice of delegations to the president, they hired able counsel and even ear- 
ried their case to the federal supreme court. In all these steps toward 
better organization and national unity, the character of John Ross stands 
out in bold relief amid the divided councils of jealous rivals and vacil- 
lating friends. He seems to have been uniformly successful in anticipat- 
ing unfriendly legislation and hostile policy and in meeting every form of 
attack with its appropriate defense. As is clearly brought out in the 
presentation, no Indian tribe so far in our history so nearly kept abreast 
of the industrial and social advance of their immediate environment and 
so successfully evoked our political machinery in defense of their rights. 
The Cherokee have the distinction of winning such champions to their 
side as Webster and Clay, and of being able to check both Alabama and 
Georgia in all efforts to seize their lands, even though President Jackson 
openly championed the cause of their white aggressors. Quite as re- 
markable as the astuteness, the skill, and the firmness of John Ross is the 
uniform loyalty of the great mass of the Cherokee to their leader and 
to their national cause. And after defeat, their capacity to recover 
lost ground and begin again their advance to unity and prosperity is 
brought out in a very striking manner in the account of their removal 
west of the Mississippi. The work is a distinct contribution to the liter- 
ature of the modern Indian and it is also a well-written chapter in our 
own national history which no student ean afford to overlook. 

An admirable bibliography accompanies the study and adds much in 
point and definitenes to the conclusions reached. 

The Indian history of Winneshick county is a brief monograph evi- 
dently designed to call renewed attention to the necessity of beginning 
our local history with the story of the native inhabitants who preceded 
white settlement. This point is driven home with considerable skill 
by the author who is able to show the part played by two important In- 
dian families in the early history of that part of the Northwest. In 
the second place we have presented to us an initial sketch of the entire 
Winnebago tribe. This story of their migrations and intertribal wars, 
their treaty relations with the French, the English, and the Americans, 
and their removal west of the Mississippi, make up a narrative of real 
importance to western historians. It is to be hoped that more complete 
studies will follow the lead of this unpretentious monograph and give 
us the entire history of the Winnebago. 
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Lincoln, labor and slavery. A chapter from the social history of Amer- 
ica. By Herman Schliiter. (New York: Socialist Literature 
Company, 1913. 237 p. $1.00) 

This is an attempt by a Marxian socialist to interpret the civil war 
from the viewpoint of the class struggle and economic determinism. The 
conflict between the states, the author believes, was not so much over the 
question whether the black man should be free as over the question 
whether one economic class, represented by slaveholders, or another, rep- 
resented by northern manufacturers, should dominate the nation. To 
the northern workingmen slavery was a matter of secondary importance, 
and the abolitionists in turn were not conspicuous for their friendliness 
toward the cause of labor. The attitude of Lincoin toward the working 
class is described as not wholly sympathetic, as he failed to comprehend 
the labor movement as the struggle of a distinct and separate class. 
The great emancipator is to be classed as a friend of labor mainly be- 
cause he championed the cause of free labor as opposed to slavery, but 
his ideas were those of the bourgeoisie rather than of the proletariat, 
and the attempts of some socialists to read Marxian views into certain 
of his sayings are to be condemned. The war is depicted as a period 
of great prosperity for the capitalist class in the north, who subjected 
the workingmen to ‘‘the most outrageous provocation,’’ but the latter 
never wavered in exalting the cause of the union over their own. They 
thus helped to destroy the slavery of the blacks, but their own slavery 
to capitalism still persists. Will the bloody catastrophe of 1861-1865 
have to be repeated in order to free white labor from its present bond- 
age? The answer will depend mainly upon the attitude of the capitalists, 
but of labor’s final emancipation the author has no doubt. A work of 
this character has little interest for the historian, but to those disciples 
of Marx who care to interpret American history in such a way as to 
bolster up their doctrines the book will have value. 

WituiaM O. Scroces 


Maps relating to Virginia in the Virginia State Library and other de- 
partments of the commonwealth with the 17th and 18th cen- 
tury atlas-maps in the Library of Congress. Compiled by Earl 
G. Swem, assistant librarian. [Virginia State Library bulle- 
tin, vol. 7, nos. 2 and 3.] (Richmond: Virginia State Library, 
1914. 263 p.) 

This is one of the excellent series of bulletins recently emanating from 
the Virginia State Library. It‘‘contains the titles of the manuscripts and 
published maps relating to Virginia in the Virginia State Library’’ and 
in other important collections in Richmond, and appendices on the maps 
in the more important collections not controlled by the state of Virginia. 
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Both general and local maps of Virginia are included, and an especial 
feature is a citation of ‘‘as many of the maps appearing in the geographi- 
cal atlases of the 17th and 18th centuries as possible.”’ 

The maps are listed by title in chronological order from 1590 to 1914 
and are numbered serially. The title of each map is followed by its 
present location, and in the case of the more important maps, some of its 
principal reproductions. For the earlier entries there is often given a 
brief statement of the history and content of the map. An index of 
names and subjects is appended, citing the maps by date and serial 
number. There is also a brief list of the cartographical works that 
**have been of special service.’’ 

The whole work is well planned and carefully executed, and appears 
to be comprehensive and accurate. Mr. Swem and the Virginia State 
Library deserve the thanks of all who have occasion to investigate Vir- 
ginia cartography or any phase thereof. 


Lee Bipgoop 


Ten thousand miles with a dog sled. A narrative of winter travel in 
interior Alaska. By Hudson Stuck, D.D., F.R.G.S., arch- 
deacon of the Yukon. (New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 
1914. 420 p. $3.50 net) 

Those who had read Dr. Stuck’s account of the ascent of Denali (Mt. 
McKinley) were confident that this new book would be a good story, 
rich in adventure and well told. And that it is in truth. Covering in 
successive winters the great interior valley of the Yukon from Forty 
Mile, just east of the Canadian line, to Nome on the shore of Bering 
sea, following not only the immediate valley of the great river itself, 
but branching out along the Poreupine, the Tanana, and the Koyukuk, 
its greatest tributaries, traversing both the forest and the treeless wastes, 
climbing the heights of the Alaska range on the southern boundary of 
this area and gazing off over the Arctic slope from the height of land 
that hems it in to the northward, the author has earned the right to 
speak with authority of this region, its people, and its problems. He 
says rightly that ‘‘no man living knows the whole of Alaska’’; ‘‘ Alaska 
is not one country, but many’’; ‘‘and what is true of one part of it is 
often grotesquely untrue of other parts.’’ His own record is confined 
to the interior of Alaska, and to the winter. Probably this is the region 
of which we have the least information in comparison with its variety 
and possibilities; certainly his story treats of the season at which to the 
average mind the whole country has gone into its winter sleep and men 
as well as wild nature are dormant. 

The reader who is looking for adventure will find it in every chapter, 
described in vivid language. It is incomprehensible that a human be- 
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ing could endure such hardships as follow each other almost without 
any intermission. And yet the author has time in the midst of danger 
to study the natural phenomena, to record temperatures and wind con- 
ditions, to plan the ascent of our greatest mountain peak, to analyze the 
relation of climate to limited areas and to human habits, and even to 
discuss how one may most successfully achieve good photographs under 
arctic conditions. He gives the reader fine word pictures of the snow, 
the forest, the wind swept ridges, and the quiet valleys, the ice-bound 
lakes and rivers, the closing down of streams in the early fall and the 
sudden breaking up of the ice in the spring. 

But this book is more than a thrilling record of hardship and a vivid 
description of an unknown country in the grasp of an arctic winter. 
It is a sociologie study of a land where a native population is facing new 
and untried problems due to the coming of a strange people. The front 
of a wave carries more than its share of foam and debris, and the van- 
guard of a gold seeker’s rush brings with the resolute also conspicuous- 
ly those who have thrown off the restraints of civilization. The effeet on 
the native is unfortunate. 

Doctor Stuck speaks in high terms of the natives, both Indians and 
Eskimos, and is equally clear in his estimate of the average white man 
and his influence on the native. A few paragraphs will indicate the 
character of his observations on the problems which racial contact 
creates. 

‘‘The Indian is the only settled inhabitant of interior Alaska today ; 
for the prospectors and miners who constitute the bulk of the white 
population are not often very long in one place.”’ 

‘*The tide of white men that has flowed into an Indian neighborhood 
gradually ebbs away and leaves the Indian behind with new habits, with 
new desires, with new diseases, with new vices, and with a varied assort- 
ment of illegitimate half-breed children to support. The Indian remains 
usually in diminished numbers, with impaired character, with lowered 
physique, with the tag ends of the white man’s black-guardism as his 
chief acquirement in English — but he remains.”’ 

‘‘The best natives in the country are those who have had the least 
intimacy with the white man.”’ 

No one who has studied conditions in any part of Alaska can question 
the opinion of the author that the natives are threatened with extine- 
tion; the white man’s diseases and whisky constitute the potent factors 
in this process. One can only regret that in his appeal for relief the 
author had not suggested a little more specifically the remedy. No one 
will doubt the exasperating slowness of action when public affairs are 
managed at long distance, with an inadequate force of officials, under 
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the inflexibility of the government system and its lack of adaption to 
Alaskan conditions, and in the proverbial tangle of government red tape 
of which several amusing instances are given. The situation is wrong; 
but how can it be righted? Laws are probably better enforeed in Alas- 
ka than in the mining towns of similar transient character down here 
even though similar situations are more efficiently handled across the 
line in the Canadian Yukon territory. The author’s language almost 
hints at some sort of a benevolent despotism, but he is too keen a student 
of men and nations, and too good an American, to fall into such an error. 
He is right in demanding character in public officials, great and small, 
but so do we all down here, and yet sometimes we fail to get it. 

In the half-breed, rapidly increasing in numbers, superior to the full- 
blooded native and a natural leader, Doctor Stuck sees if properly 
trained the hope of the future; for he thinks that the Yukon valley will 
not appeal to settlers of a permanent type and hence the population 
will remain Indian indefinitely if it persists at all. For the future de- 
velopment of this country he considers the dog, and then the horse as 
roads come, more important than the reindeer which has its natural place 
on the coastal plains and the Arctic slope. He also sees in the develop- 
ment of a system of roadways more help for the population than in a 
railroad when ‘‘twenty or thirty ordinary freight trains a year would 
bring in all the goods that Alaska consumes. Before that amount can 
be very greatly increased there must be a large development of the 
means by which it is to be distributed thruout the country.’’ 

It is not possible to go further into the many important problems the 
discussion of which the author has woven into his narrative. The whole 
work is alive with his personality; it breathes the spirit of a worker on 
whose physical energy no task makes too great demands, of a mentality 
whose power strips off the superficial and lays bare the fundamental, of 
a sympathy keenly alive to the beauties even of a winter world and a 
simple people. 

The book is well written. Some of the author’s descriptions of sun- 
rise, night, the winter color, the northern lights are splendid sketches 
in words. The scorn in his delineation of the ‘‘low-down white’’ and the 
tenderness of his tribute to the Alaska dog, man’s constant companion 
and faithful friend in all the trials of the winter trail, show a keenness of 
insight into nature and a many sided mastery of English. 

The story is not told in the ordinary way. He stops constantly in his 
record of the trail to jot down many unusual items. Now it is the origin 
of names, as Chandalar, a corruption of ‘‘gens de large’’; a few pages 
further a vivid description of a perfect paraselene, which in delicious 
humor is dubbed ‘‘moon-cats’’ in contrast to the sailor’s ‘‘sun-dogs.’’ 
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The literature of the Arcties contains no more powerful picture of the 
effects of the ‘‘strong cold’’ on the wanderer than Dr. Stuck has given 
in this volume. 

On the whole the publisher’s work is well done. The illustrations are 
abundant, well chosen, and well printed; and the addition of a few col- 
ored plates which are unusually successful give the reader a realistic 
conception of the brillianey and desolation of the arctic winter that 
could be imparted in no other way. 

Certainly the book is crowded from cover to cover with interest for 
every sort of reader and when the end of the story is reached one lays 
the volume aside with a devout wish that the fickle and much amused 
public may, despite its surfeit of war news and wonders of the ‘‘ movies,”’ 
devote more than passing attention to this fascinating record of an un- 
known corner in our own land and the interesting account of its prob- 
lems. And yet even passing attention would reward itself and us if it 
led the author to carry out his half expressed hope to give us a picture of 
Alaska in its summer dress. 

Henry B. Warp 


Bibliografia venezolamsta, contribucién al conocimiento de los libros exr- 
tranjeros relativos @ Venezuela y sus grandes hombres publi- 
cados 6 reimpresos desde el siglo rir. By M. 8S. Sanchez. 
(Caracas: Impresa El Cojo, 1914. 494 p. $4.00) 

This contribution to American bibliography is the offering of Sejfior 
Sanchez of the Biblioteca Nacional de Venezuela upon the occasion of 
the celebration of the first centenary of the independence of his native 
land. The author was materially encouraged in the preparation of this 
volume by the government of Venezuela. A large number of the hooks 
enumerated in this bibliography are found in the national library of 
Venezuela at Caracas. 

As may be gathered from the title, this bibliography is limited to books 
concerning Venezuela written, or edited, by other persons than Venezue- 
lans since the opening of the nineteenth century. This plan naturally 
restricts its scope. In the preface Sefor Sanchez informs us that Lisan- 
do Alvarado has compiled a bibliography for the colonial period of 
Venezuelan history. The volume under consideration derives a certain 
unity from the fact that the author includes within its chronology the 
period of the Spanish-American revolution. It consequently contains 
many books concerning the revolutionary period of Venezuelan history 
— the period when the distinguished leaders of Venezuela played such an 
important part in northern South America. The author modestly states 
in his preface that his bibliography is a contribution to a catalogue of 
foreign books which have been published or reproduced since the open- 
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ing of the nineteenth century, and which refer in a manner worthy of 
mention to the geography, ethnography, and customs of Venezuela, as 
well as to her history, natural and political. The titles of the contribu- 
tions of historical writers in the United States to South American his- 
tory do not oceupy much space in this book. 

This bibliography contains the titles of over nine hundred books and 
articles concerning Venezuela. The titles of English and French books 
are published in these languages respectively; but the titles of German 
books are translated into the Spanish language, because the German 
language is less well known in Venezuela. In a great many cases these 
titles are followed by critical evaluations of the volumes cited — evalua- 
tions which will frequently surprise by their keenness anyone who im- 
agines that the Introduction aux études historiques of Langlois and 
Seignobos is unknown to South American scholars. In the appendix 
there is a list of over five hundred books, or articles, which the indus- 
trious compiler has evidently not been able to examine personally. One 
of the most useful items in the bibliography is number 582, Memorias del 
General O’Leary, which is composed of twelve pages that deal with the 
monumental collection of documents concerning Simén de Bolivar. In 
these pages are some illuminating notes in regard to this collection and 
a useful finding list of the multitude of documents contained therein. 

Although this bibliography does not profess to be complete, and does 
not in every particular conform to the standard set by North American 
bibliographers, yet it reflects much credit upon Senior Sanchez and upon 
the government of Venezuela, and the volume will be a most valuable aid 
to serious students of Venezuelan history. In particular, will it be use- 
ful to investigators who are interested in the revolutionary period of 
South American history, 1808-1828. It is appropriate that the frontis- 
piece should be a half-tone of a rare miniature of Simén de Bolivar, lib- 
erator of Colombia, Peru, and Bolivia. 

WILLIAM SPENCE ROBERTSON 


Method in history for teachers and students. By William H. Mace, pro- 
fessor of history, Syracuse University. (Chicago and New 
York: Rand, MeNally and Company, 1914. 311 p. $1.00) 
This volume is a revision of an edition published in 1897. Many im- 
provements have been made in the original work, which has been eare- 
fully rewritten to bring it in touch with the progress in history teaching. 
An especially useful addition has been the introduction of a number of 
practical suggestions for the first five grades. 
The object of the book, in the author’s words, has been to seek ‘‘the 
determining factors in method and not the determined — the principal 
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and not the accidental — ones’’ (p. 3). Disearding any exhaustive dis- 
cussion of concrete aids, the author consistently adheres to his general 
plan ‘‘to look into history and to discover there the processes and 
products that the mind must work out in organizing its facts into a sys- 
tem’’ (p.7). The style is good, and the abundance of illustrative mate- 
rial illuminates the discussion, which is logical but occasionally somewhat 
abstruse. 

The book is in two well-marked divisions. First, there is an explana- 
tion of the essential elements of history, followed by a discussion of the 
process of organization. The theories advanced are illustrated in an ex- 
haustive analysis of American history. The second division includes an 
elaborate discussion of the principles of history teaching in the ele- 
mentary school, with a brief summary of the problems of the high school. 

As the central principle of history, Mr. Mace aecents the importance of 
institutional development which he divides into a political, a religious, 
an educational, an industrial, and a social phase. The relative weight 
of each phase varies according to the tendencies of each age, yet all five 
contribute to one central principle of development. Historical organiza- 
tion is divided into interpretation and coérdination. In interpretation, 
emphasis is placed upon the necessity of grouping an analysis of cause or 
effect around the one central principle that is to be traced in any his- 
torical event. The principles of historical division and codrdination, 
and the pitfalls, which await an ill-balanced interpretation, are also 
noted. 

Many teachers would question the summary fashion in which Mr. Mace, 
in his analysis of interpretation, sets aside the use of diagrams and out- 
lines. Neither would the importance he assigns to historical interpreta- 
tion, as a means of arousing ethical and patriotic impulses, be universally 
conceded. While he points out the necessity of a fair judgment in such 
interpretation, it is at least questionable whether partisanship can always 
be avoided in these discussions. Certainly some of the examples which 
have been used to illustrate the ethical and patriotic values of history 
would not be admitted without question. 

In the illustrative analysis of American history, the author consistently 
adheres to the principles he has advanced. But as a practical guide, the 
analysis cannot be consistently followed, since it is not always abreast of 
present views. The position of the colonies as a part of the British em- 
pire is ignored, and in the later period, too much emphasis is given to 
political, at the expense of economic and social forces. Nor has the rise 
of the West, nor the period since the civil war, received sufficient accent. 

The second division of the book is chiefly an analysis of the principles 
of history teaching in elementary schools. In a suggestive and practical 
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fashion, Mr. Mace discusses the steps by which the immature mind is led 
to an historical appreciation. First, he would arouse the pupil’s im- 
agination by stimulating an interest in the familiar institutions of every- 
day life. The pupil is then ready for the picture-making phase of his- 
tory, by which he would be gradually led to an appreciation of the his- 
torical narrative. The illustrations used are especially valuable, and for 
the first six grades, the discussion is of much practical worth. For the 
seventh and eighth grades, the author gives merely an analysis of the 
history story, with numerous illustrations from his School history of the 
United States. The appended summary of the reports of various com- 
mittees on the history course in the high school is altogether too frag- 
mentary. 

The chief value of the volume is an inspirational one. Had the author 
discussed the use of such aids to history teaching as maps, references, 
ete., the practical value of the book would have been greatly enhanced. 
With the exception of the discussion devoted to the first six grades, Mr. 
Mace has given chiefly a theoretical background for history teaching. 
No strikingly new theories are advanced, but the discussion is so well 
illustrated, and so suggestive, that no teacher can read the book without 
an increased appreciation of the underlying pedagogical principles in 
the teaching of history. As a contribution to the rapidly accumulating 
literature which points out the principles of an ‘‘historical mindedness,’’ 
Mr. Mace’s revision of his popular Method in history is of much value. 

BEVERLEY W. Bonn, Jr. 








NEWS AND COMMENTS 


Of late the editor has been reflecting on the prevalence of a type of 
historical writing that, until he can illustrate his meaning, he will term 
applied history. The tendency in exaggerated form appears in the work 
of newspaper exponents of the new civics who gravely rebuke the profes- 
sional historians because they have suffered to lie hidden the fact that 
malaria was the downfall of the Roman Empire; in another aspect it 
appears in articles by Celtic enthusiasts who derive the federal constitu- 
tion of the United States from the federation of the ancient Irish king- 
doms. It must however be confessed that the development of a popular 
belief that such are the proper uses and such the legitimate ends of his- 
torical study is the work — often we admit unconscious — of certain la- 
borers in the fields of social sciences. Such scientists, in urging the al- 
teration of existing social or political institutions, have too often re- 
ferred with an air of finality to the supposed lessons of certain isolated 
parts of past history. More than that a few of them have openly avowed 
and many more in their manner of writing history have implied, that the 
key to human history is to be found in some single principle — in eco- 
nomie environment, or in psychological analysis of the heroes of the past. 
Only recently the historical journal of a religious denomination has an- 
nounced as its mission the interpretation of history in the light of its 
theology. For excuse it has alleged that since the materialist interpreta- 
tion of the past is already a conscious and potent force in shaping the 
institutions of the future, the theological interpretation also has the right 
to be heard for its cause. In short there seems to be a real danger that 
students will no longer think it worth while to strive to see a historical 
situation as a whole, and that history will be written more and more 
from half a dozen different viewpoints with the adherents of each reject- 
ing as unimportant all evidence of the existence of other factors than 
that under which they have enrolled themselves. 

The genuine historical student can regard the advent of such a condi- 
tion only as a calamity. Of course he will be bidden to console himself 
with the thought that men never have written of the past without seeing 
it as distorted through their prejudices. He will be reminded that the 
faith of the Prussian school in the great destiny of the German race was 
as much inspired by a vision of the future as by a dispassionate study of 
the past, and that la ravanche was the motive that led Fustel de Cou- 
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langes to emphasize anew the permanence of the Roman contribution to 
European civilization. Yet the trained historian of the present in spite 
of such evidence is conscious that in approaching the past he endeavors 
to strip himself of all preconceptions and prejudices inherent or ac- 
quired. He is conscious also that he strives ever to see the past as the 
work of various factors and motives and personalities, ideal and material, 
noble and sordid alike. And while the shortness of time and the vastness 
of the material to be mastered sometimes compels him to separate a single 
factor from the rest, he tries never to forget that in studying it apart he 
is merely preparing for a complete reconstruction of the whole in which 
each factor shall bear its proper relation to the rest. In this attitude, 
and not in the opposition one to the other of a dozen half truths does 
he place his faith in some day being able to reveal the whole truth of his- 
tory. Inspired by this faith he feels that the exemplification of the past 
may safely be entrusted to him by the adherents of any and every creed, 
race, and political persuasion. 


The July number of the American historical review contains compara- 
tively little of interest in the field of western history. The exceptions 
are in the notes and documents. The observations of Superintendent 
John Stuart and Governor James Grant of East Florida on the proposed 
plan of 1764 for the future management of Indian affairs are contributed 
with an introduction by C. E. Carter. Katherine B. Judson supplies a 


letter written to the Hudson’s Bay company by the Mormon settlers at 
Salt lake in 1847; it is a request to the Hudson’s Bay company to estab- 
lish a trading post at Salt lake. The leading articles in the Review are: 
W. L. Westermann, ‘‘The economic basis of the decline of ancient eul- 
ture’’; G. B. Adams, ‘‘Magna carta and the responsible ministry’’; ©. 
M. Andrews, ‘‘ Anglo-French commercial rivalry, 1700-1750: the western 
phase’’; W. S. Robertson, ‘‘The United States and Spain, 1822’’; and 
F. E. Golder, ‘‘The Russian fleet and the civil war.’’ The notes and 
suggestions contain an interesting addition by Burr to his remarks for 
the establishment of the date at which men first spoke of the ‘‘ Middle 
Ages.’’ In passing the editor may remark that an overzealous proof 
reader who took it on himself to alter ‘‘diserete’’ to ‘‘disereet’’ changed 
completely the meaning of the note on the Review in our last number. 


The second number of the Catholic historical review appeared in July, 
1915. This magazine is devoted to the publication of material for the 
study of the Catholic church history of the United States. The articles 
in this number discuss the church in Connecticut and missionary work in 
the present state of Maine. There is also a paper on the church in Cuba. 
The second instalment of the introduction on bibliography appearing in 
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the magazine takes up the question of the use of the historical method in 
ecclesiastical history. 


The Magazine of history for February, 1915, is an unusually interest- 
ing number. Among materials of especial interest to the West are a note 
on the Lincoln genealogy, and a letter of Lincoln of April 6, 1860, in 
which he estimates the relative strength in northern and southern Illinois 
of the various candidates for the republican presidential nomination. 
There is a kind of melancholy interest in a typical Adams paper on the 
Trent affair by the iate Charles Francis Adams. 

In the January number of the same magazine the most striking item 
is an attribution of the word ‘‘Dixie’’ to the French ‘* Dix’’ on the back 
of the ten dollar note of the Citizen’s Bank of Louisiana. Whatever one 
may thing of the derivation, the color reproduction of the note is a beau- 
tiful piece of printing, and one wishes that Mr. William Beer had en- 
larged even more on the interesting topic of the work of the Louisiana 
banks under the act of 1842 in establishing a stable note currency in the 
Southwest. In its own field of ‘‘Desiderata curiosa’’ in American bis- 
tory, the Magazine of history becomes, month by month, more competent. 


The History teacher’s magazine for June, 1915, contains the following 
articles: ‘‘Realizable educational values in history,’’ by C. O. Davis; 
‘The last twelve years of British diplomacy,’’ by M. W. Tyler; and 
‘*Making high school history teaching definite,’’ by D. C. Knowlton. 
There is an interesting study by Harriet Sheap on the construction of a 
little historical museum of pioneer life in an Illinois town. William K. 
Boyd contributes a short study on the place of local history in the college 
curriculum, with special reference to successful work at Trinity College, 
North Carolina. 


The Smithsonian Institute has issued a list of publications of the 
bureau of American ethnology with index to authors and titles. 


Bulletin 46 of the bureau of American ethnology is a dictionary of the 
Choctaw language, compiled over a century ago by the missionary, 
Cyrus Byington. 


The American economic review for June contains a list of doctoral dis- 
sertations in progress in the fields of political economy. The leading 
article is Willard C. Fisher’s ‘‘The field of workmen’s compensation in 
the United States.”’ 


The Pennsylvania magazine of history and biography for April has an 
article by Amandus Johnson on John Classon Rising, last director of 
New Sweden. The magazine also prints the journal of Captain John Fer- 
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dinand Daziel Smyth, loyalist, recounting his adventures and misfor- 
tunes in the middle states in 1776-1777. Among other documents is a 
journal kept in 1758 by the commandant of a frontier fort. One or two 
papers relating to William Penn and to his estate are also printed. 
There is also a list of marriage licenses from 1742 to 1748. The July 
number is devoted to the publication of material for a biography of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Fergusson, née Graeme. The material consists of letters to 
Mrs. Fergusson dated from 1757 to 1795. The other source material 
published is a continuation of the list of Pennsylvania marriage licenses, 
1742-1748, and extracts from the diary of Thomas Franklin Pleasants, 


1814. The latter is devoted chiefly to the local militia organized for the 
defense of Philadelphia. 


The Virginia magazine of history and biography for July, 1915, is de- 
voted almost exclusively to the publication of archive material, consist- 
ing of ‘‘Acts, orders and resolutions of the general assembly of Vir- 
ginia,’’ 1643-1646; ‘‘Minutes of the council and general court, 1622- 
1629’’; ‘‘ Abstracts of lists of wills and administrations from British pro- 
bate courts’’; and ‘‘abstracts by W. N. Sainsbury, and copies in the 
McDonald and De Jarnette papers in the Virginia State Library’’ en- 
titled ‘‘ Virginia in 1677-1678.”’ 


Richmond College presents under date of June, 1915, volume 1, num- 
ber 1, of the Richmond College historical papers. The publication is the 
result of a healthy undergraduate interest in research which inspired 
the class of 1913 to pledge a fund for publishing documents and col- 
lege essays relating to Virginia history. It is hoped that further endow- 
ments will make it possible to continue the publication as a ‘‘ Richmond 
College historical magazine.’” The number of the Papers before us con- 
tains the letters to Edmund Pendleton, president of the Virginia conven- 
tion, from William Woodford, Colonel Robert Howe, and General Charles 
Lee, successively commanders against Lord Dunmore in 1775 and 1776. 
The essays in the number are biographies of John M. Botts, Richard 
Henry Lee, William C. Rives, and John Moncure Daniel. They are all 
very respectable undergraduate work, good enough, in fact, to make the 
average university instructor envious. The enterprise from every point 
of view seems well advised. The fact that Dice R. Anderson, head of the 
history department in Richmond College, is editor will insure the under- 
graduate essays being kept in a modest sphere in which they ean be of 
value to the more mature historian. On the other hand, the poise and 
scholarly self-reliance that participation in such a publication can give 
to students is priceless. Not a great university in the country but might 
profitably engage in a similar enterprise. 
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The Proceedings of the fifteenth annual session of the State Library 
and Historical Association of North Carolina, held at Raleigh, December 
1-2, 1914, contains a series of addresses of considerable interest. Among 
them may be noted ‘‘The new north state,’’ by Archibald Henderson; 
‘*Some Argentine ideas,’’ by R. S. Naon, Argentine ambassador to the 
United States; and ‘‘The North Carolina historians,’’ by Stephen B. 
Weeks. A conference on county history is reported by Archibald Hen- 
derson. 


The most important article in the January South Carolina historical 
and genealogical magazine is Henry A. M. Smith’s ‘‘Old Charles Town 
and its vicinity.”’ There is also a reprint of the ‘‘ Parish register of St. 
James’, Santee’’ for 1769-1771 and a regimental list of the Second South 
Carolina continental regiment of foot, compiled by John Bennett, who 
provides an interesting introduction on barrack life in 1777. 


The quarterly publication of the Historical and Philosophical Society 
of Ohio for January and April, 1914, contains a reprint of papers, ab- 
stracts of testimony, etc., prepared for the trial of Blennerhassett in 
Ohio. This material is edited by Lesley Henshaw of the University of 
Cincinnati. He believes that a part of the documents at least have never 
been used by students, but he points out that they contribute only to the 
verification of minor points. The pamphlet is illustrated with two fae- 
similes, one of a cipher letter from Aaron Burr and the other of the 
cipher itself. 


The Year book of the Sandusky County Pioneer and Historical Asso- 
ciation for 1914 contains a variety of material, the most prominent part 
of which consists of the Proceedings of the association’s annual meeting 
and obituaries of deceased pioneers. 


The noteworthy things in the Indiana magazine of history for June 
are three reminiscences: two by D. 8S. Whitenack and Henry Devillez of 
experiences in Andersonville prison, and one by a late river pilot, Wilson 
Daniels, on steamboating on the Ohio and Mississippi before the war. 
In the latter, especially, the local color is thick and varied, though ap- 
parently the document was not written until long after the events re- 
counted. Walter J. Wakefield contributes an article on ‘‘County sem- 
inaries in Indiana.’’ 


Within the past week the managing editor with regret has seen the de- 
parture of the Kaskaskia manuscripts, loaned to the Illinois State His- 
torical Library ten years ago. These papers, mainly records of the 
French notaries in the Illinois country for the period 1720-1800, were 
legally the property of Randolph county, Illinois, and at the request of 
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the cireuit clerk of that county they have been returned to his custody. 
Whatever one may think of the law, now nearly a hundred years old, 
that transferred these papers from the custody of the secretary of state 
to that of the cireuit clerk of Randolph county, there is no doubt that 
records should remain where the law prescribes. One may at least ven- 
ture a private opinion that the law should be otherwise. Like many pa- 
pers far less valuable, these were in process of disintegration through 
neglect in a county office where they were obtained by the editor as agent 
for the library. They have now been carefully mounted and inclosed 
in portfolios in a manner that insures their preservation for many years 
to come if only ordinary care is given them; and care to that extent at 
least the editor believes they will now receive in their former abiding 
place. 


‘*State documents for libraries’’ is the title of a University of Illinois 
Bulletin, issued by Ernest J. Reece. It is a general consideration of the 
origin and function of the American state with special reference to a 
logical classification of state public documents. There are various com- 
prehensive brief bibliographies of certain types of state documents: 
statutes, blue books, and document lists of one sort or another. While 
the classification has special reference to the needs of the librarian, the 


ordinary student of political science will find several of the bibliographies 
of great value. 


The Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society held its forty-first annual 
meeting June 2-3. Perhaps the most generally significant part of its 
work was a conference led by William L. Jenks on ‘‘ Methods of coépera- 
tion on the part of public libraries, patriotic societies and county his- 
torical societies with the Michigan Historical Commission in gathering 
and publishing materials relating to the history of the state.’’ 


‘* Historical sketches of the Ninth Michigan infantry’’ by Charles W. 
Bennett, Henry C. Rankin, and Frank A. Lester, Jr., is a publication in- 
tended for veterans of the regiment. It contains accounts of the regi- 
mental meetings since the war and of regimental and company organiza- 
tions. The main part of the book, however, is a chronicle of the com- 
mand’s battles and campaigns. Most of this last is apparently based on 
reminiscences, but extracts from contemporary letters are given and ap- 
parently are carefully quoted. There are many illustrations, some of 
them interesting war-time photographs of places and objects. 


The Wisconsin archeologist for April, 1915, contains an article by 
William A. Titus on ‘‘Fond du Lae county antiquities.’’ There is also 
a short study by Charles E. Brown on ‘‘ Wisconsin Indian medals.’’ The 
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leading article of the July number is ‘‘ The lac Court Oreilles region’’ by 
the same author. 


The second number of the Minnesota history bulletin presents a paper 
by Herbert A. Kellar on ‘‘The Minnesota state archives, their character, 
condition, and historical value.’’ Three new departments initiated in 
this number of the bulletin — assigned to the publication of documents, 
to reviews of books, and to news and comment, respectively — make for 
a wider appeal to the historical profession. The biennial report of the 
Minnesota Historical Society for the years 1913 and 1914 appears as a 
supplement to this number. 


The July issue of The Iowa journal of history and politics contains 
three interesting papers: A rather lengthy article on ‘‘The neutral 
ground,’’ by Jacob Van der Zee, tells the story of Indian relations in the 
land acquired in the first government purchase from the Indians in the 
Iowa country, a strip of territory acquired by the treaty of 1830 with 
the object of putting an end to intertribal warfare in that region. There 
is another article on ‘‘The Black Hawk war and the treaty of 1832’’ by 
the same author. A study of ‘‘The grasshopper plagues in lowa’’ by 
John E. Briggs shows the effect of that pest on western settlement and 
agriculture. <A selection from the autobiography of John A. Nash is 
printed to show his connection with the early history of Des Moines 
College. The remainder of the number is devoted to the usual biblio- 
graphical data. 


The chief contribution in the Tennessee historical magazine for June, 
1915, is the conclusion of an article by Donald L. MeMurray on ‘‘ The 
Indian policy of the federal government and the economic development 
of the Southwest.’’ The documents included in this number are the 
Mexican war letters of Colonel William B. Campbell of Tennessee to 
Governor David Campbell of Virginia. 


Mr. Dunbar Rowland, director of the Mississippi Department of Ar- 
chives and History, is editing for publication a collection of the official 
letter books of William C. C. Claiborne, who, in the period from 1801 
to 1816, served as governor of Mississippi territory, as commissioner of 
the United States to receive the province of Louisiana from the French 
government, as governor general of the province of Louisiana, as gover- 
nor of the territory of Orleans, and as governor of the state of Louisiana. 
Much of the material, notably the group of letters dating from 1812 to 
1816, has never before been used in historical research, and the editor 
considers that the new light which the collection throws on the im- 
portant period with which it is concerned will modify very considerably 
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the views of the historians and students of westward expansion. Mr. 

Rowland is especially well fitted to edit the Claiborne letters in an ade- 

quate, scholarly way, a fact which of course will give the forthcoming 

publication enhanced value. The collection is to be printed, in six 

octavo volumes, by the Archives Publishing company of Jackson, 
4 Mississippi. 


The leading article in the Southwestern historical quarterly for July 
e 1915, is the second part of a paper, ‘‘Texas versus White.’’ This is 
. really a political science discussion on the question of sovereignty, the 
location of sovereignty according to the opinion of the court given in 
this case in 1869, and wherein this differed from the opinions on the 
location of sovereignty previous to secession and the civil war. The oth- 
er papers are on ‘‘Harris county, 1822-1845’ and ‘‘Local government 


i in the Spanish colonies.’’ The documents published in this number con- 
. sist of British letters concerning Texas and especially a memorial ad- 
dressed by British subjects in Texas to Lord Aberdeen protesting against 
Pr the annexation of that commonwealth by the United States. 
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